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OR, 



THE GERM OF THE WORLD'S ESTEEM, 



CHAPTER I 

' Considering that Percy was free from all blame 
— considering how contemptuously his appeal 
had been spumed, and how deeply his feelings 
had been wounded — it appeared to be quite clear 
to Flora that she was bound to acknowledge that 
she had indeed too hastily condemned him, and 
at the same time to solicit his forgiveness. Sho 
felt this was really demanded of her — that it 
was but strictly just — that instead of there being 
any impropriety attached to it, the impropriety 
of omitting to do it would be glaring ; and being 
of course anxious to have every painful impreS" 
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sion removed, she the next morning sent him the 
following note — 

" Dear Percy, 
" Forgive me ! 

** Tortured as I have been by the thought that 
you had been cruel, the knowledge that that 
thought had no real basis, now inspires me with 
rapture ! — still having acted under an erroneous 
impression— Pride having prescribed that which 
love condemned — I cannot be truly happy until 
I know that you forgive me. 

*' You have generously admitted that the in- 
ference drawn was, under the circumstances, 
justified. Is your generosity boundless, dear 
Percy ? If it be, forgive 

" Your own Flora." 

Having read this note, fancying that he heard 
Flora's voice, he involuntarily kissed it, but 
pride interposed to reanimate feelings of bitter- 
ness. That she loved him fondly he could have 
no doubt ; nor could he conceal from himself that 
he fondly loved her ; but he felt that he should 
not be displaying sufficient spirit — that he should 
not sufficiently mark his sense of the indignity 
with which he had been treated — were he to 
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show any haste or anxiety on the subject of a 
reconciliation. Still, her note had to be an- 
swered. How was it to be answered? What 
style should he adopt? What tone should 
he assume ? Should he begin with '^ My dear 
Miss Delisle?" or, " Mr. Effingham presents his 
compliments?" Why should he torture her? 
No ; he would not do that ; but as he held it to 
be necessary to prove that he was not to be, with 
impunity y treated with contempt, he answered 
the note thus : — 

" Dear Floea, 

" Instead of returning your note un- 
opened, I write to acknowledge its receipt, and 
to state that if my ' forgiveness ' be essential to 
your happiness, you have it. Be happy — 'truly 
happy 'y that you may throughout life be truly 
happy, is the wish of 

" Percy Effingham." 

To Flora, the composition of this note ap- 
peared to be most extraordinary. She could 
make nothing of it. She analyzed it carefully, 
but the analysis failed to convey to her any 
adequate knowledge of the real spirit in which 
it had been written. " Dear Flora." That was 

b2 
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affectionate. " Instead of returning your note 
unopened." That contained a bitter reproof, 
and showed that he was still very angry. He 
forgave her, it is true ; but apparently as a cold 
and formal matter of course ; he also in a com- 
mon-place style expressed a hope that she might 
be happy ; but was there the slightest indica- 
tion of his love for her being undiminished ? 
No; she still fondly, fervently believed, not 
only that he did really love her, but that he 
would love her for ever. But had he indeed 
forgiven her ? If he had, why send that per- 
plexing note? — why did he not come? While 
expressing a hope that she might be truly happy, 
he knew — he must have known — ^that she could 
not be happy if he continued to absent himself 
from her. He knew that she must be in that 
case wretched, and yet he neither came nor even 
intimated the slightest intention or wish to 
come ! How then was she to act ? Could she 
with propriety write to him again? Could she 
be expected to ask him to come? She felt that 
she really ought not to do so ; and endeavoured 
to console herself with the conviction that when 
they again met all would be well. But when 
were they to meet again ? Would the major in- 
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vite him ? Would he press him to come ? She 
would urge him to do so; and did; and after 
due consideration the major consented, and wrote 
the following brief invitation at once : — 

" Dear Effingham, 

" Will you dine with me to-day, and bury 
all that has passed in oblivion ? Come ! I shall 
be indeed happy to see you. 

" Faithfully yours, A. Delisle. 

" P.S. If you cannot come to-day, will you 
come to-morrow? " A. D." 

With this note Fred was dispatched in haste, 
and soon brought back Percy's reply, which 
ran thus : — 

^' Mr. Effingham presents his compliments to 
Major Delisle^ and in answer to his polite invita- 
tion, begs to state that he is engaged.'^ 

This, in the major's view, settled the point. 
He would do no more. He could not, nor would 
he again press him to come. The match ap- 
peared to him to be broken off. But Flora, 
whom the cold and distant character of the 
note afflicted deeply, and who could not be- 
lieve that it was Percy's intention to discard her, 
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felt still that the time would soon come when he 
would be her own affectionate Percy again, and 
for that time resolved to wait with patience. 

She had, however, scarcely weighed the im- 
portance of this laudable resolution, when, to her 
amazement, Aunt Rachel arrived in Percy's pony 
phaeton, smiling so gaily, and looking altogether 
80 delighted, that Flora felt that she was the 
bearer of some happy news. 

As she entered the house. Flora flew to receive 
her, and in an instant they were fondly locked in 
each other's arms, mingling their tears and un- 
able to speak. 

At length, Aunt Eachel, in tones of deep emo- 
tion, said, " Oh ! how glad I am to see you 
again ! My poor dear girl ! This has been a 
sad trial. But come," she added, struggling to 
assume an air of gaiety, '^ it is all over now ; we 
must have no more tears : you must look like 
yourself again." 

" Did Percy wish you to call ?" inquired Flora, 
with a look of intense earnestness. 

" Well, my love, yes ; he did wish me to call. 
I know that he did ; because when, having heard 
from him that all had been explained, I expressed 
my anxiety to see you, he offered no objection. 
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I know that he wished me to call upon you, al- 
though he is still somewhat warm. But he'll soon 
come round again now, my love ; he'll soon be as 
calm as ever. 

" He is well, I hope, in health ?" said Flora. 

" He is better, my love, than might have been 
expected, considering what he has had to endure* 
You don't know, my dear, what a job I have had 
with him. He has been, ever since that unhappy 
affair, in a terrible state of excitement. His 
mind has been on the rack. He has studiously 
endeavoured to conceal his real feelings, — but I 
could see ! I could see that they had been 
wounded deeply." 

" And is he still very, very angry with me ?" 

" Well, my love, you see he feels, of course, 
somewhat vexed. That unfortunate note ! — ^thc 
return of that hurt him more than all. I don't 
mean to say that you were not justified in re- 
turning it. On the contrary, I contend, and 
always will contend, that under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, you were. But I, nevertheless, wish 
it had not been returned ; although it is not of 
much consequence now." 

^* I am indeed truly sorry that I wai3 tempted 
to do so." 
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^^ Of course you are; he knows that you are; 
but, as a little reflection will teach him, he can* 
not, with justice, continue to blame you« The 
state of your mind at the time must have been 
dreadful. I can well understand what your feel- 
ings were : you could not but feel that he was 
false : you could not but feel that his perfidy was 
glaring." 

" Do you then really think that he is yet to be 
conciliated?" 

" Of course, my love : most certainly," 

" How am I to conciliate him? How am I to 
act?" 

" Leave it, my love, for a day or two to m^. 
I'll soon bring him round. I have but to humour 
him a little : all men require a little humouring. 
They are excellent creatures at heart — essentially 
good — and are to be governed easily — ^by gentle** 
ness: anything like impetuosity spoils them. 
Can you trust to my experience ?" she added, 
with a smile. 

'^ Oh, I know not how sufficiently to thank 
you," replied Flora. 

" Then don't attempt to thank me at all. I 
long (to see you reconciled; the day on which 
your reconciliation takes place will be a day of 
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happiness to mq. But let us now say no more 
about it. Will you not go for a drive with me 
this morning?" 

** I shall be, indeed, delighted to do so. I'll 
just go and speak to papa. I have been out but 
seldom of late ; I have felt no pleasure in leaving 
home; but now J feel reinspired with hope, I 
could shed tears of joy." 

" Nay, nay, my love, we must have smiles of 
joy; no more tears— no more tears— come! I 
have much to say to you. I have to tell you 
all about Anne." 

** You have heard from her?" 

^* Oh, yes; we frequently hear ; and she is so 
happy! so perfectly happy. Mr. Grange is a 
dear, kind, affectionate husband ; so devoted, so 
good : you shall read her letters : I have them 
with me : but run away, and put on your 
things." 

" You will see papa, I hope, will you not?" 

** Of course, my love. He and I ,can have a 
little chat while you are getting ready." 

They entered the library, in which the major 
received Aunt Kachel with undiminished warmth, 
while Flora went up to prepare for her drive. 
. " This has really been a very sad affair," said 
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Aunt Kachel; "all, however, will soon be well 
now." 

"At present," observed the major, "Percy 
does not appear to be particularly anxious to be 
conciliated." 

" He is, at present, warm, I admit, — rather 
warm. But then," she added, playfully, " he 
is but like the rest of you gentlemen. Very 
few of you are to be easily conciliated. I, of 
course, don't pretend to understand the precise 
nature of your feelings, but, if wounded, they are 
not to be healed with any remarkable facility* 
You are essentially proud, and that pride of 
yours is particularly stubborn. You will please 
to remember that when offended you require 
more coaxing than we poor silly mortals do. We 
are, on all occasions anxious to court conciliation^ 
and feel half dead until the object is achieved ; 

but you well. Til not be too severe ; you are 

kind, good creatures, sometimes. In this case 
I hope, nay, I believe, that all is pretty nearly 
settled. I am happy to find that you are not 
opposed to a reconciliation, and when it does take 
place I shall feel indeed delighted, in order that 
all may be tranquil again." 

" Have you not, then, been tranquil, of late, 
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at the Priory ?" said the major, with a somewhat 
significant smile. 

" We have not, indeed/' replied Aunt Kachel. 
" I do not, of course, mind telling you; but we 
have been in a continual state of excitement* 
The parties whom Percy invites are gentleman^, 
like persons enough in appearance, but they 
make such excessively horrible noises! They 
startle me. I have become quite nervous. I 
have understood, of course, that fox-hunters do 
occasionally indulge in what, I believe, is techni^ 
cally termed the * cry ;' but these gentlemen are 
crying continuaUy. The cloth is no sooner re^ 
moved than they begin, and the longer they stop 
the more loudly they scream. I shall be, indeed, 
glad, for the sake of all concerned, when poor 
Percy becomes again settled. It is all, of course, 
ascribable solely to that unfortunate misunder- 
standing, ril not, however, dwell upon that. In 
my humble judgment you must all be acquitted : 
I can't see that any one of you can be justly cen- 
sured; but I'll not say another word now on the 
subject. You will not, I hope, scold me for 
having prevailed upon Flora to take a drive with 
me this morning?" 

" On the contrary," said the major ; " I am 
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pleased that you have done so; and I beg to 
assure you that I highly appreciate the feelings 
which prompted you to call." 

Impatient to rejoin her affectionate friend, 
Flora, who felt quite elated now, was soon ready ; 
and having fondly kissed the major, and declared, 
with a smile, that she really was in very high 
spirits, she took the arm of Aunt Rachel and 
hurried her away. 

Harry, the very moment he saw that Flora . 
was about to accompany them, flew out of the 
phaeton, in which he had been thinking, touched 
his hat, placed the reins, rushed, with a smile, to 
the ponies' heads, and appeared to be altogether 
in a state of ecstasy. 

" Tou will drive, dear, of course," said Aunt 
Eachel; and Flora took the reins, and having 
entered the phaeton, really felt herself again. 

" Now we're all right," said Harry to himself, 
as he jumped up behind with characteristic 
alacrity, " Now the ice breaks and the fishes 
get air. I feel more at home here now, this 
blessed minute, than I've felt before for a whole 
mortal month. She doesn't, however, look a mite 
the better for it : she looks pale, and although 
she tries to smile, she feels pretty well fit to cry, 
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/ can tell : I can reckon up feelings at a glance. 
She's been fretting and stewing, — that's what 
she's been up to : giving way and taking on to 
such an extent, that she only wants another 
month of it to go right deep into a decline. I 
should like to hear her laugh again, send I may live, 
— as she used to laugh ; but she aint got a laugh 
in her now. I wouldn't mind standing a trifle 
to know what this bobbery was really all about. 
I thought I should have got at the particulars 
somehow, but they're buried too deep in the mud 
of mystery for me. Why don't you treat us to 
a laugh ? Stop a bit," he added, as Flora gave 
the reins to Aunt Rachel, on receiving a packet 
of letters. " She may find something comical 
there. Let's wait." 

He did wait; but he waited in vain. Flora 
read the letters attentively, and appeared to be 
exceedingly pleased with their contents, but she 
did not regale Harry's ears with a laugh. She 
continuedj until they returned to the major's, ta 
converse in the most earnest manner with Aunt 
Eachel, who, after a series of afiectibnate adieus j 
left her comparatively happy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE REUNION. 



On all previous occasions Lady Gilbert, on shut- 
ting herself up, had had some specific object to 
gain — some redecoration to which she had made 
up her mind, or some expedition upon which she 
had set her soul ; and had invariably indulged 
in her sweet retirement until Sir John had un- 
conditionally surrendered; but on this occasion 
her position was peculiar : Sir John's purse was 
not in the slightest degree involved, and hence, 
feeling, and very naturally, that as she really 
had nothing to gain by holding out, it was 
scarcely worth while for her to do so, she, at the 
expiration of eight-and-forty hours, proudly sent 
for Sir John, not with the view of gratifying his 
"morbid curiosity" — no! rather than do that 
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she still declared " that she would die" — ^but in 
order to make him thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self, by explaining the real nature of Helenas 
secret, and thereby proving to demonstration, 
if not indeed to his entire satisfaction, that the 
teeming suspicions in which he had indulged were 
unworthy of him both as a father and as a man. 

To this explanation, imperiously delivered, 
Sir John listened with exemplary patience, and 
marvelled that it should have been so long with- 
held. He was satisfied, of course !— oh, perfectly 
satisfied! — but as all Lady Gilbert's connubial 
warmth, all her startling eloquence and fiery in- 
dignation, failed to make him confess that he 
either was or ought to be ashamed of himself, she 
turned from him with an expression of disgust, 
and declared that to every sense of shame he was 
lost. 

Sir John didn't believe this : he didn't believe 
that he was so lost ; but as she had left the room, 
and as he couldn't clearly recognise the practical 
utility of arguing the point with himself, he 
summoned Helen, and having addressed to her 
a few soothing words, with the view of inducing 
her to think lightly of all that had passed, he 
kissed her, and went for a solitary ride. 
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He could not, however, on reflection, feel sure 
that he ought not to explain all in confidence to 
the major. It might, it was true, be deemed a 
family secret ; but it might be at the same time' 
a source of apprehension! whereas, if all were 
explained, the major's mind would be at ease, 
while the purity of Helen would be placed be- 
yond suspicion. He dwelt upon this for some 
considerable time, and having eventually arrived 
at the conclusion that as a father on the onef 
hand, and as a friend on the other, he was abso-* 
lutely bound to explain all, he rode over at oncef 
to the major's. 

" Major,'' said he, having made a few preli- 
minary remarks, " I have been, since I saw you 
last, somewhat perplexed about that little secret 
which Helen confided to Percy Effingham — or, 
rather, that which he himself discovered. It 
perplexed me, because I felt unable to conceive 
what secret of importance ought to exist betweert 
them." 

" Depend upon it," said the major, " it is of 
no importance.'' 

" Oh, I have at length discovered what it is 1 
and although I'll not say that it is perfectly un-* 
important, I feel . bound to explain to you as a 
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friend that no blame can be attached either to 
her or to him. Now, I'll tell you all about it — 
1 do so of cdurse in the most perfect confidence 
— ^not only to ease your mind by rendering 
Percy's explanation complete, but to remove any 
unfavourable impression that Helen's anxiety 
may have created. Now, listen; the whole 
thing is very simple — it may all be summed up 
in a few words — in fact, I have but to state 
that Helen conceived an afiection for Percy — 
that she felt in some slight degree attached to 
him — ^that on the night of the bespeak she saw 
enough to convince her that he was engaged 
to Flora — that when he called the next morning 
she inadvertently betrayed her secret to him, 
and that this was the secret which he swore to 
conceal." 

" I see," said', the major, " I see it clearly 
now. This most satisfactorily explains all." 

" Tou hence perceive," pursued Sir John, 
" that they are perfectly blameless — ^that there 
was nothing improper involved in the secret — 
that her anxiety to have it concealed was but 
natural, and that no underhand or disingenuous 
proceeding can with justice be laid to the charge 
of either. You perceive this, of course ?" 
VOL. II. c 
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** I do, clearly. I feel concerned for Helen, 
but I hope that her attachment was, as you have 
said, slight." 

" Well, I hope of course with you that what 
has passed may have no very serious effect upon 
her ; we must induce her to think as lightly of it 
as possible — but I really had no idea of any- 
thing of the kind : / thought that your young 
friend Trevere was the man." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the major. " Did he 
ever propose for her ?" 

"Why, no; he never exactly proposed; but 
when he was down here he used to come to the 
Hall constantly." 

" Oh, indeed ! Well, his connexions are 
good, and his character I believe to be irre- 
proachable. I have had for years a high re- 
spect for Richard Trevere. A worse match than 
that might be made." 

•* What his views and feelings really were of 
course I must leave. I state merely what my 
impression was at the time." 

" Exactly. Oh ! I quite understand what you 
mean — at least as far as that is concerned ; but 
when you state that that which you have told 
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me about the secret is in confidence, am I dis- 
tinctly to understand that you wish me not to 
mention it to Flora ?" 

" Why, no ; I don't think it right to conceal it 
from her. She may be as anxious to know the 
nature of that secret as I was ; and as it appears 
to be quite clear that EflSngham will never feel 
justified in explaining it even to her, I think 
that, in order to make all things pleasant, she 
had better be told. I must, however, beg of you 
to impress upon her the propriety of allowing it 
to go no farther." 

The major promised that he would do so, and 
having assured Sir John that the secret would 
be as safe with her as it was with him, the whole 
subject was dropped, and they began to converse 
on topics of local interest. 

Flora was out at the time. Feeling compara- 
tively well that morning, she had mounted her 
horse, and, it may as well at once be confessed, 
with the view of meeting Percy. This was, how- 
ever, a mere speculation. She had not the 
slightest knowledge of his movements — she 
couldn't tell that he would leave home that 
morning at all — but she hoped that he would : 

c2 
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she also hoped that if he did she should meet him, 
and therefore, attended by Fred, she went round 
to that which she knew to be his favourite ride. 

Now the coincidence cannot be deemed extra- 
ordinary, seeing that Aunt Rachel had explained 
to Percy all that had occurred between her and 
Flora the previous day : still, it must, as a coin- 
cidence, be stated, that on that particular morn- 
ing, for the first time since the scene occurred at 
the Hall, Percy started for this very ride, not, 
however, prompted by the thought of seeing Flora, 
but in order to review the scenes of rapture they 
had portrayed while riding side by side, and 
sometimes hand in hand, inspired with the purest 
feelings of love, hope and joy. Having been 
anxious to drown the recollection of these scenes, 
which fancy had painted most brightly during 
their frequent enjoyment of this ride, he had 
studiously kept aloof from it ; but now that his 
feelings of bitterness had been subdued, and the 
recollection of pleasure had ceased to give him 
pain, he repaired to it again to indulge in the 
remembrance of the happiness he had experienced, 
to analyze fairly the cause of its having vanished, 
and to ask himself why it should not be renewed. 

Having proceeded some distance along a wind- 
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ing laiie which skirted the most picturesque park 
in the county, he was aroused from a reverie by 
the appearance of Victor, Flora's favourite blood- 
hound, which bounded up on the instant, de- 
lighted to see him, and did all he could do to 
manifest gladness. Percy knew, of course, now 
that Flora was at hand. But the question with 
him was, how should he act? Should he meet 
her boldly, and at once, or should he turn ? The 
next moment he saw Flora pensively approaching, 
and made up his mind to proceed, but instead of 
riding up to her as they drew near, he raised his 
hat, and was actually about to pass on when Flora 
-—with a look which he could not resist — at once 
stopped and extended her hand. 

"Will you not speak to me, Percy?", she in- 
quired, in tones so gentle, and yet so touching, 
that they could not fail to reach his heart. 

Percy approached, and pressed her hand, and 
tears sprang into the eyes of both. 

"You are well, I hope, . Flora?" said he, 
calmly. 

" I feel better now, dear^ — ^much better now — 
but I cannot, dear Percy, expect to feel well 
while you thus absent yourself from me." 

He again pressed her hand, and having gazed 
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at her fondly, he somewhat abruptly tnmed his 
horse's head, and they rode side by side for some 
moments in silence. 

" Will you never forgive me ?" said Flora, at 
length, with a smile of hope mingled with sad- 
ness. 

" I do," replied Percys " I do, from my heart.** 

"And papa," added Flora, " do you also forgive 
dear papa?" 

"Flora, let us not dwell upon this painful 
subject. You have, I perceive, suflfered as se- 
verely as I have. Let us now endeavour to heal 
the wounds inflicted. The major was, to some . 
extent, justified; I have always admitted that. 
I will, however, now accompany you home. A 
few words with him will settle all, I hope, for 
ever." 

" You have made me so happy," said Flora, as 
the tears again sprang into her eyes ; " so very, 
very happy!" 

" May you for ever be happy. Flora. It shall 
not be my fault if you are not." 

He then referred to Anne's letters, which he 
knew that she had seen, and the subject being 
thus changed they felt more at ease. 

On reaching home, Flora alighted so gaily. 
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while the manly smile of Percy portrayed so much 
content, that the major, who had watched their 
approach from the window, felt sure that a re- 
conciliation had been effected. He therefore 
hastened to receive them, and haying grasped 
Percy's hand — which was now no longer passive 
within his grasp — he welcomed him with the ut- 
most cordiality. 

" Major," said Percy, " I have but one ques- 
tion to ask you, and I require but one word in 
answer to that question. You invited me to 
dine with you yesterday— 'to dine with you; 
and, as you said, to bury all that has passed in 
oblivion. Will you, to-^iay, renew that invita- 
tion?" 

" Most gladly, my boy/' replied the major; 
" most gladly." 

" Then I will most gladly accept it ; PU come. 
Flora, my love," he added, ^^ shall I bring my 
aunt with me, or shall I come alone ?" 

" Oh, bring her with you, by all means I" said 
Flora ; " she is such a dear, kind souL" 

" Very good ; I wiU do so. And now, I hope 
that all is settled." 

He then in high spirits took his leave, and the 
major proceeded to explain to Flora the real 
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nature of that secret which had been to her the 
source of so many conjectures. 

At first she felt perfectly amazed when told 
that Helen had become attached to Percy: 
indeed, the intelligence somewhat alarmed her; 
and conceiving that Helen might be an artful 
girl, whose object was to create dissension, arid 
thus to secure the hand of Percy herself, she was 
inclined to regard her with considerable suspicion. 
And yet, on reflection, she could not but admit 
that as Percy was a man whom every one 
admired, Helen might have conceived an affisction 
for him, and that if she had — seeing that love 
was free to enter the hearts of all, and that the 
conviction of its being unrequited was torture — 
she really was much to be pitied. Still she could 
not believe that it was even possible for Helen 
to love Percy as she loved him ! The very 
fact of her having rallied him so much, and 
occasionally in so unamiable a spirit, tended in 
Flora's view to prove that her attachment was 
neither pure nor deeply rooted. Envy might have 
been the source of that attachment. She hoped 
that it was not, and yet she hoped that it might 
prove to be nothing more profound. She scarcely, 
indeed, knew what to ascribe it to, but she felt 
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at length convinced that Helen's affection for 
Percy was, as Sir John had said, but slight, and 
that it required therefore but a slight effort to- 
subdue it. 

But although she reflected deeply, and felt 
strongly upon this subject, she would not allow 
it to interfere to any great extent with her 
delightful anticipations. Percy — her own dear 
Percy — would dine with her that day; he would 
converse with her, smile with her, press her 
hand, embrace her! — these were among the 
anticipations which charmed her, and which, in 
spite of reflection, continued to charm her until 
he returned with his aunt. 

And these pleasing anticipations were realized. 
It having been distinctly understood that no 
allusion whatever was to be made to recent 
events, they met as usual — although with greatly 
increased warmth — and dined as usual, and spent 
the evening as usual — the major and Aunt 
Kachel being as usual engaged at the chess 
board, while Percy and Flora, at a convenient 
distance from them, were chatting and smiling, 
and studying the language of each other's eyes 
— ^^and it may with perfect truth be added, that 
no four persons were ever more happy. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE AfiREST. 



Eyery wound having been healed, every point 
cleared up, and every feeling of confidence re- 
established, Percy and Flora became more firmly 
attached than ever. Their love was more 
fervent, more devoted than before: they knew 
not before how ardently they loved. The 
estrangement to which they had been subjected, 
and which had appeared to them to be almost in- 
supportable, had had the efiect of testing the 
depth and strength of their love. It had proved 
to them how dear they were to each other, how 
really essential they were to each other's happi- 
ness ; it had rendered their appreciation of each 
other's society more exalted than in all probabi- 
lity it ever would have been had no alienation 
occurred. 
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This was indeed a source of comfort to Aunt 
Bachel. Her chief object had been to see Percy 
again settled ; and when she found that that 
object had been achieved — for he was far too 
attentive to Flora to devote much time to his 
^* noisy associates" — she returned at once to her 
tranquil home, in the full conviction that he 
had repudiated the society of those ^^ enthusiastic 
friends," whose midnight screams — Tally ho's 
and Who-oops! — had made her so dreadfully 
nervous. 

The society of those "enthusiastic Mends," 
however, was not to be so easily repudiated. 
Percy gave them but little encouragement— -he 
had not, in fact, had " a rattling bachelor's 
party" since Aunt Rachel left — but as the vivid 
recollection of the " Spreads" he had given 
rendered them anxious to have them renewed, 
they became even more " enthusiastic" than 
ever — he was such an " excellent, noble trump," 
such a "generous, warm-hearted, jolly good 
fellow," they couldn't do without him ! — and as, 
•on two or three occasions, they had drawn him 
to their parties, he fancied that he was bound to 
•give thepi a "rattler" in return, and accord- 
ingly fixed the day. 
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This was hailed by them triumphantly, of 
course: their expectations reached the highest 
point — ^nay, that which they conceived to be the 
highest point was strained ! and when the day 
arrived; they met at the Priory, resolved on 
having a jovial evening, if not a thoroughly 
glorious night. 

They had, however, scarcely assembled when 
a post-chaise drew up to the gate. 

'^Whom have we here?" cried those who 
stood near the window, waiting for dinner to be 
announced. " They have not come far ! — that's 
Jackson's trap !" 

A tall individual, dressed in black, alighted. 
Who was he? They didn't know him! He 
was, however, followed by one whom they did 
know, and whose mere appearance made some 
of them tremble. 

" Oldham, by all that's infernal !" cried one. 

" I'm not here," said another, who rushed 
from the room. 

" Eflfingham," said a third, *^have you such a 
thing as a loft? Can you lock me up in some 
out-of-the-way closet?" 

"What's the matter?" inquired Percy, who 
couldn't understand it. 
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" Oldham ! the Sheriff's oflScer !" replied one 
of the alarmed; "he wants one of us— safe!— 
or he wouldn't be here," 

" Well,. gentlemen," said Percy, with a smile, 
" I shall be, of course, sorry to be deprived of 
the society of any one of you ; but what's to be 
done?" 

A servant entered, and privately addressed 
Percy, who retired, leaving those who were very 
uneasy, to be laughed at by all who could deem 
themselves safe. 

Having entered the room into which Mr. 
Oldham and his tair friend in black had been 
shown, Percy somewhat abruptly inquired what 
they wanted. 

"Percy EflSngham, Esquire, I believe?" said 
Mr. Oldham, as his body formed an admirable 
noteofi„te,;ogation. 

" My name is EflSngham," replied Percy. 

^^ Percy EflSngham?" • 

" Yes !— WeU?— What do you want?" 

With all the politeness of which Mr. Oldham 
was capable, he placed a document in Percy's 
hand and informed him that he was arrested. 

"Arrested!" cried Percy, with a look of 
astonishment. " Arrested ! What for ?" 
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" Eight hundred and odd pounds, at the suit 
of Jonas Jacobs," replied Mr. Oldham. 

"Jonas Jacobs! Oh, there must be some 
mistake ! I don't even know the man. Who is 
he ? — who is Jonas Jacobs ?" 

" A genTm it appears which discounts bills," 
replied Mr. Oldham, " and this is a bill accepted 
by you, and drawed by one Algernon Howard." 

" Then go and arrest Algernon Howard." 

" The parties have given the preference to 
you." 

" But I have nothing to do with it !" 

" You are of course responsible." 

" I signed that bill merely in order to oblige 
Howard, and I'll bring him at any time forward 
to prove it." 

" I don't at all doubt what you say — not a bit 
of it ! — only the bill and the costs must be paid." 

" Well, I'll inquire into it, of course ! You 
know Mr. Blake, my solicitor?" 

" Oh yes, I know Mr. Blake." 

" Well, then, meet me at his oflSce in the 
morning — say about eleven or twelve." 

" I beg pardon, but I have a duty to perform, 
and this gent has been sent down expressly to see 
me do it." 
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" Do wliat? what do you mean?" 

" I see, sir," replied Mr. Oldham, with a smile 
which was positively of a benevolent character, 
" I see you don't understand the natural course 
of these things : not that there's much to under- 
stand — only this — that if you don't happen to 
have the money in the house, I must of course 
trouble you to come along o' me !" 

" But you don't mean now?" 

"Now, sir, if you please?" 

" Why, will not the morning do as well? How 
can I go now ? I have friends here to dine with 
me!" 

" Can't help that, sir. Friends may be friends, 
but law is law, and the law says distinct go along 
o' me you musf^ 

" Are you disposed to be insolent?'* 

" No, sir : I wish to show all due respect, but 
as you don't seem to know much about these 
matters, it is of course my duty to speak but 
plain. Send for one of your friends, and ask 
him what it means," 

Percy summoned one of the servants, and sent 
him up for Alfred Cliffe, who, knowing that he 
was quite safe, came down boldly. 

" Cliflfe !" said Percy, " do you know the 
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nature of these things ? I am arrested for a bill, 
which I signed to oblige Howard, and although 
it is his aflfair and not mine, these people tell me 
that I must go with him at once !" 

"What's the amount?" 

" More than eight hundred pounds/' 

" Eight hundred devils ! Well ! you must go! 
They might, I think, have come at a more con- 
venient time; but of course you must go! — 
Unless," he added, privately, " we have a game 
with them. You need have nothing to do with 
it : there are plenty of us here ; suppose we lock 
them up for the night?" 

" No," replied Percy, " Til not consent to that ; 
rU not involve my friends ; no man shall get 
into trouble through me." 

" Well, then, take them to your solicitor ; he 
may be able to arrange the matter with them at 
once." 

" You have, of course, no objection to go with 
me to my solicitor?" said Percy, addressing Mr. 
Oldham. 

" Certainly not, sir; as far as I can oblige you 
I will." 

" Then let's. be off. Don't wait for me," he 
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lidded, turning to Cliflfe, " You can say that I 
shall not be gone long." 

Having seen Percy off, Cliffe returned to his 
friends, by whom he was eagerly assailed — What 
could be the meaning of it? What could it be?. 
He arrested! Who could have arrested him? 
What was it for? What was the amount? 
These and a variety of other questions having 
been asked in a breath, Cliffe said in reply, 
" The fact is, he gave his acceptance to Howard 
for eight hundred pounds, and Howard has let 
him in for it. But ring the bell for dinner. We 
are not to wait for him. He'll be back by-and- 
bye; he said he shouldn't be gone long. Hollo!" 
he added, as he saw Harry, well mounted, dash 
past the gate, " where's he off to ? Go along I 
Thafs the way to cover the ground ! Ill bet 
ten to. one he's got scent of it ! He's after them 
safe ! But come, let's have dinner. These things 
will occur, and when they do occur, philosophy, 
tells us to make the best of them." 

Percy, who felt very angry with Howard, 
because, although he knew that, the bill had not 
been paid, Howard had written again and again 
to assure him that he should never be troubled — 
on reaching his solicitor's oflSce ascertained that 
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Mr. Blake had left the town, and was not ex- 
pected home until the morning. 

" Very awkward — ^very awkward indeed/' said 
Percy. " Well ! what's to be done now?" 

" Why," replied Mr. Oldham, " we ought by 
good rights to go up to the gaol ; still if you pre- 
fer my house I can only say I'll make you as 
comfortable as I can. But have you no other 
friends in the town ?" 

" None to whom I should like to apply." 

" No, I dare say not! — we none of us like to 
apply to friends, but in cases of this kind it's of 
no use at all to be over and above nice!" 

" Well, let us go somewhere and talk the mat- 
ter over : let us go to the Bell and have a glass 
of wine. I feel somewhat confused — I may 
think of some one there." 

Mr. Oldham assented, and they went to the 
Bell, but they had scarcely been there three 
minutes, when the waiter announced "Mr. 
EflSngham's groom." 

*i Send him in," said Percy, and Harry entered 
the room, pale as death. 

" How came you here ?" demanded Percy. 

" Beg pardon," replied Harry, whose every 
limb trembled. " I hope you'll not be angry, 
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but as the postboy had told me they'd come to 
arrest some one, when I saw them take you 
away, I felt so frightened I couldn't help fol« 
lowing. I thought you might want me," he 
added, bursting into tears; "I thought you 
might want me." 

" There, there," said Percy, " don't be childish. 
Don't let the people of the house see you in 
that absurd state of excitement. The thing is 
of no great consequence. You can wait: I 
may want you. Go and get something to drink, 
and be calm." 

Harry dug his handkerchief into his eyes, but 
his heart was still fiiU when he left the room. 

It now occurred to Percy, that as Howard's 
father, who lived within four miles of the town, 
was a rich man, he was of course the very man 
to whom, under the circumstances, he ought to 
apply. He therefore wrote to Mr. Howard, 
stating that he was at the Bell — that he wished 
to see him on urgent business connected with his 
son, and that he had sent a post-chaise for him 
in order that there might be no delay. 

When the substance of this note had been com- 
municated to Mr. Oldham, he shook his head with 
very great significance. «I know Mm," said he, 

d2 
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*' I know him well; I know he's worth mint upon 
mint, but I know he'd as soon part with eight 
hundred drops of blood, if even he hadn't got 
above a thousand in him. I don't wish to put 
you in no bad spirits — I don't want to make 
you down-hearted at all, but if ever you get this 
here money out of him you're a wizard." 

'' Still I think that I ought to apply to him." 
" I don't speak of that. I think he's the very 
man you ought to apply to, seeing that you did it 
to accommodate his son — but if ever you get old 
Bob Howard, — for although he's a reverend, they 
always call him Bob — if ever you get him to 
come down with eight hundred pounds, or even 
eight hundred farthings, unless, indeed, he's 
right on forced to come down with it — I don't 
know his nature. Still, you know, you can 
try; don't let me persuade you not to try; I 
only tell you I know him! He never means 
parting with money, and as to any man touching 
his feelings! his feelings are with the philoso- 
pher's stone." 

Percy sealed the note, and summoned Harry. 
He knew that Mr. Howard had acquired the re- 
putation of being a " close" man ; still he felt, 
notwithstanding all that Oldham had said, that 
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iif the circumstance were clearly explained to him, 
he could not, as a father, having wealth in 
abundance, refuse to give a cheque for the 
amount. 

" You know where the Reverend Mr. Howard 
lives?" said Percy, as Harry re-entered the room* 

" Yes, sir, well," replied Harry, who was still 
extremely tremulous. 

" Take a post-chaise — deliver this note to him, 
and wait." 

" I've got Eugene here, sir; I can get there 
quicker with him." 

" Take a post-chaise ; Mr. Howard will, I ex- 
pect, return with you. But mind, not a word 
about what has occurred. I am here, simply here 
— here, waiting for him." 

Harry, who quite understood all this, took the 
note, and in less than ten minutes he was off ; 
and during his absence Mr. Oldham, who loved 
a glass of wine, became really quite gay and 
communicative, and related a variety of interest- 
ing anecdotes, having reference to how he had 
been " done," and how he had " done" those who 
had " done" him ; among whom he mentioned, 
of course in strict confidence, several who 
were then at the Priory. He had had nearly 
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forty years' experience in the art of '' taking/^ 
and prided himself upon his knowledge of human 
nature, as developed by those whom he had 
"took." He professed to know at a glance 
whether a man was " black" or " green/' a rogue 
or a fool — ^he begged pardon, he meant by a fool, 
an honest man — and was altogether highly amus- 
ing for an hour ; but while he was in the midst 
of a graphic description of a highly exciting 
"chace," the waiter announced the Reverend 
Mr. Howard. 

Percy rose as the reverend gentleman entered. 
His appearance was not prepossessing ; indeed, his 
firmly compressed lips and shaggy over-hanging 
brows, rendered the expression of his counte- 
nance repulsive — still Percy was very polite. 

" You will, I have no doubt, pardon me," said 
he, when the reverend gentleman had taken a 
chair. 

"Who are these?" demanded the reverend 
gentleman, turning with a scowl to Mr. Oldham 
and his friend. 

" If youll allow me one moment," said Percy, 
*« rU explain." 

"But who are they? why are they here? 
what have they to do with my son? or what has 
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my son to do with them?" Who are you?" 
he added, turning abruptly. "What's your 
name?" 

" Oldham — sheriffs officer," was the reply. 

" Oh! that's it, is it? Then," he added to 
Percy, " you are his prisoner ? Well, what do 
you want with me?" 

"About three months ago," replied Percy^ 
" Algernon wished me to do him a favour. He 
said—" 

" Never mind what he said — ^what favour did 
he wish you to do ?" 

" He wished me to accept a bill for him — '* 

" And did you accept a bill for him?" 

" I did, because he stated — " 

" I don't want to know what he stated — for 
what amount was this bill ?" 

" For eight hundred pounds." 

"Is it due?" 

" Yes." 

" Then pay it. That's all I have to say to 
you — ^pay it." 

" So I will, but I thought—" 

" I don't want you to teU me what you thought 
— ^I know what you thought — ^you thought that 
I might be induced to pay it for you." 
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^' I thought that it might be arranged between 
lis." 

'' What have I to do with it ? I have nothing 
to do with it; nor will I have anything to do with 
it. What right have you to accept bills for 
him? What right have you to lead him into 
habits of extravagance ? Were it not for such 
men as you, thousands, who are now on the road to 
ruin, might be saved. You virtually plunge them 
into the vortex of vice : you supply them with the 
means, you afford them facilities for its in- 
dulgence : you prompt the gratification of those 
profligate propensities which lead to the destruc- 
tion of both body and soul. You denounce 
bill-discounters, forsooth ! You ought rather to 
be denounced — ^for such men as you create them. 
Were there no acceptors of accommodation bills, 
there could be no discounters of accommodation 
bills; the race would be extinct; — every man 
who accepts an accommodation bill proclaims to 
the world that he^s a liar." 

** Why, what do you mean, you insulting old 
man?" demanded Percy, whose blood began to boil. 

"I mean what I say," replied the reverend 
gentleman, with a countenance scarcely human — 
" that every man who accepts an accommodation- 
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bill proclaims a lie ! What value did you receive 
for that bill?" 

" None whatever." 

"And yet you acknowledge that you have 
received value to the full amount of eight hun- 
dred pounds." 

" To whom did I ever make such an acknow- 
ledgment?" 

" To the world ! — ^the bill states distinctly — I 
don't want to see it — I know that it states that 
you are to pay this money * for value received ;' 
and you accepted that bill, well knowing at the 
time that you had received no value at all !" 

" Well," interposed Mr. Oldham, " but that's 
a mere matter of form !" 

"Hold your tongue! Who asked you to 
speak ?" 

" I'll not hold my tongue !" replied Oldham, 
fiercely. " When I see a young gen'l'm like this, 
which aint up to it, bullied in this way, I'll not 
hold my tongue. It's clear to me, he don't 
understand- — " 

" Then he ought to understand — ^he ought to 
be made to understand. He who signs a docu- 
ment which he doesn't understand, is a fool, and 
ought to pay for his folly." 
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" Well !" said Percy, " this is a pleasant return 
for an act of kindness!" 

" An act of kindness ! Say, rather, an act of 
fraud ! Accommodation bills are the instruments 
of fraud — ^the instruments, not of honest men^ 
but of swindlers." 

" If your son were to talk to me thus," said 
Percy, sternly, "I should know how to act; but 
you ! — ^you are a foul-mouthed, scowling, uncivi- 
lized old man, to whom I wish to have nothing 
more to say/' 

"No; because you find you can't get the 
money of me !" 

*' Perhaps," said Percy, pointing to the door, 
"you will render it unnecessary for me to turn 
you out of the room." 

"Don't flatter yourself," said the reverend 
gentleman, as he moved very slowly towards the 
door — " Don't flatter yourself that your society 
has any charms for me. But," he added, sarcas« 
tically, and with an almost unearthly look of 
scorn, " if you happen, at any future period, to 
be arrested on account of my son, you'll perhaps 
again send for the old fool of a father /" 

"What* do you think of him nowP cried 
Oldham, triumphantly, when the reverend gen- 
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tleman had left the room. " Did you ever, in all 
your born days, come across such a jolly old un- 
cultivated hog?" 

" He is, indeed, a brute," replied Percy, as he 
paced the room, in order to cool himself. 

"He aint a mite altered," resumed Mr. 
Oldham, "since I knew him first, and that's 
over thirty years ago. He was always the same. 
He'd never hear reason — ^they made him a 
magistrate because they knew he'd never hear 
reason — nor was he ever known to smile, and 
that's why they call him old Bob the Smiler — ^he 
is, and always was, and always will be a bear, 
and that's the only point in his character worth 
notice. I knew before he came how it would 
be* I didn't like to persuade you not to send 
for him, but I knew that if you were able to 
conjure anything like money out of Am, you'd 
be the greatest magician that ever was burnt. I 
must confess, however, that I didnH expect he'd 
have rattled on to you so alarming. As true as 
I'm alive, I began to think at one time that he 
was going to give you three months' hard labour 
for destroying his son's body and soul." 

" I wonder," observed Mr. Oldham's friend in 
Uack, who up to that moment had said no more 
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than he could have said had he been absolutely 
dumb — " / wonder the gentleman stood so much 
of it!" 

'' Why, you see," suggested Oldham, " the 
one's an old man, and the tother's a young un; 
and when I see a young un which wont strike an 
old un, I know that that young un has pluck. . If 
a young un's a coward, he aint at all particular 
— he^ll strike an old man or even a woman ; but 
if he has courage — the real root ! — he scorns to 
take advantage of either." 

"Well," said Percy, "how are we now to 
proceed ?" 

" In the first place," replied Mr. Oldham, who 
had become quite attached to his young protigi 
whom he regarded with an interest peculiarly 
pleasing, " in the first place, make your mind 
happy ; there*s nothing on earth like it ! Make 
your mind happy. What is it, after all ? You 
say you can easily get over it in the morning, 
and as such, why should you be down-hearted 
now ? How many have I had under my protec- 
tion, who would have looked upon this as about 
the greatest blessing under heaven — who would 
have jumped for joy and ran wild with delight, 
if they could but have said what you can say — 
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We can get over this in the morning ! Therefore, 
keep up your spirits, and come home with me. I 
invite you. Fancy I'm some great man. Fancy 
I've got as many thousands a year as I have 
in reality got pounds. I'll give you a good bed 
of course — d, bed fit for a prince — but fancy my 
dimity curtains are damask lined with blue satin, 
and edged with gold fringe. Fancy my pictures 
are all by the best masters, and cost as many 
pounds as they did pence. There's a great deal 
in fancy — a vast . deal in fancy. What's health 
to a man if he fancies he's ill ? or wealth to him 
who fancies he's poor? or poverty if he fancies 
he's rich ? Why, nothing ; and by the self-same 
rule, confinement is nothing to him who fancies 
he's free. Therefore, make up your mind to 
fancy that in going home with me you are 
merely accepting a polite invitation. Fll make 
things all right. You shall be just as comfort- 
able as if you. were at home. You shall have a 
good bed with clean sheets and well aired ; and 
if you'll only fancy what I want you to fancy, 
you'll turn in and sleep like a top." 

'f.Well," said Percy, with a smile, " then I 
accept your invitation." 

Mr. Oldham bowed, and Percy rang the bell, 
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and having sent for Harry, who felt stiU ex- 
tremely anxious, said, — " You may as well take 
the horse home* I shall not want you any more 
to-night.'' 

" But youWe going home, sir, I hope?* said 
Harry. 

" No, I shall not be home till the morning.** 
" I wish you'd let me wait till the morning 
with you, sir. I should feel much more happy 
in my mind if you would." 

" Oh ! nonsense : go home ! there's no neces- 
sity for you to wait ! — not the slightest." 
" Are you going to stop here, sir?" 
" No, I'm going home with this gentleman." 
"I wish that gentleman would let me go 
too, sir : I don't like to go home without you.** 
" Let him come," said Mr. Oldham, " I'll find 
him an easy chair. I shan't go to bed myself. 
He and I can sit and smoke a pipe together. I 
should like it ! Let him come. Do, if it's only 
to oblige me." 

" Well ! as you please," replied Percy j ^ go 
and put the horse up. We'll send for you when 

we are ready And now," he added, when 

Harry had left the room, " as we can do nothing 
more in this businesis to-night, and as it is some- 
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what too early to go to bed, suppose we have 
another bottle.'* 

"With all my heart!" cried Mr. Oldham. 
And they had another bottle; and then "one 
bottle more," over which they sat and smoked 
until nearly twelve o'clock, when Harry was 
summoned, and the party proceeded to that which 
Mr. Oldham termed his " crib." 

Having passed through the shop— -for Mr. 
Oldham kept a shop, although there was no 
stock of any kind in it — ^they entered a room, 
which a stretch of the imagination might have 
enabled a man to deem far more spacious than it 
was. Here Percy was introduced to Mrs. Old- 
ham, a good-tempered little old body, whose 
whole soul seemed centred in her cap — of which 
the crown and five borders were wonderfully 
made — and who, when Percy had expressed a 
wish to retire, led him up to the best bed-room, 
in which he found everything extremely neat and 
clean; and although there appeared to be no 
chance whatever of his fancying the dimity 
damask, there was a piece of stair-carpet at the 
foot of the bed, while the well white-washed walls 
were very tastefully embellished with Apocryphal 
portraits of the Apostles. 
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" You may depend upon the sheets, sir," ob- 
served Mrs. Oldham. " When I heard you were 
coming I aired them myself. I have always been 
alarming particular about sheets ever since I lost 
my poor dear son. He was a commercial tra- 
veller, sir, and as fine a young man as you'd see 
in a day's march — ^the very picture of you, only 
not quite so tall. He was full of health and 
spirits, with a strong constitution and an excel- 
lent prospect before him. I shall never forget 
the last time he was here; if I were to live a 
thousand years I should never forget it. ' Mother,' 
said he ; I remember the words as well as if they 
were spoken only yesterday ; * Mother,' said he, 
^ as I'm going into partnership, this will be my 
last journey.' Poor dear! it was indeed his last 
journey ; for they put him into a damp bed at 
one of the inns, and that gave him his death. 
But," she added, with an effort to. subdue her 
emotion, " they got nothing by it — they never 
prospered ; such people never deserve to prosper, 
and in the long run they never do prosper : it 
came to the ears of the other commercials, who, 
from that hour, deserted the house. Since then 
I've been amazing particular about sheets ; and 
as I should look upon myself in the light of a 
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murderess if I had the heart to put you, or any 
one else, sir, between a pair of damp ones, you 
may feel quite certain that these are well aired." 

Percy expressed his conviction that he was, 
in that particular, perfectly safe; and having 
thanked her for her polite attention, bade her 
good night. 

On her return to the little back parlour, she 
found Harry anxiously engaged in eliciting the 
particulars of Percy's arrest from Oldham, who 
succeeded in making the whole affair appear to be 
altogether so unimportant, that Harry's spirits 
mounted from a state of depression to an elevation 
which perhaps they had never before attained. 

" Oh ! if that's all," said he, " I don't care a 
bit about it. / was struck down by the thought 
of ruination ! Not knowing the nature of these 
things, / looked upon it as a regular break up 
altogether, which, considering what he is, would 
have been a thousand pities. As it is I feel 
light enough for anything — fit to leap over the 
moon ! and instead of passing a wretched night, 
Pm inclined to spend a happy one. Do you say 
you don't mean to go to bed at all?" 

"I never do on these occasions," replied* 
Oldham. " I always make it a practice to sit up." 
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" I'm sure," interposed Mrs. Oldham, " there's 
not the least call for that to-night, not with such 
a gentleman as he is, Tm sure* I shouldn't be 
afraid of him anjrwhere." 

" It isn't because I'm afraid of him a mite ^if 

the doors were wide open I don't think he'd 
make an attempt — but you know it's my rule. 
I never did break through the rule yet, and I'm 
not going now to begin." 

"Well," said Harry, "then just oblige me 
with a bottle: I'll run and get it filled with 
brandy, or anything else you like to have." 

"Don^t trouble your head about that," re- 
turned Oldham ; " I've plenty in the house ; and 
as your governor has treated me well, I mean 
to treat you well in return. Now,, what'll you 
have? Missis, bring the things out, and then 
go to bed. Are you a cribbage player?' he 
added, turning again to Harry. " Are you fond 
of the game ?" 

" To my mind there's no game like it on the 
board." 

" That'll do ! If that's the case we shall get on 
stunning : if we can't make a pleasant night of it 
with a glass of grog, a quiet pipe, a game of crib, 
and a little chat between whiles, we ought." 
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Bottles, glasses, tobacco, pipes, sugar, the crib- 
bage board, and the cards, were then placed in due 
order upon the table, and when Mrs, Oldham 
had announced that the kettle on the hob was 
quite full, she retired. 

Meanwhile Percy was unable to sleep. He felt 
that, although he was a " prisoner," his position 
reflected no disgrace upon him; while he knew 
that what he had done, had been done in the 
purest spirit of friendship ; but the fact of his 
being a prisoner, combined with the conviction 
that, in the reverend gentleman's judgment, he 
had victimised Algernon, plunged him into a sea 
of extravagance and brought him to the verge of 
ruin, galled him. He analyzed the arguments 
of that reverend gentleman, if arguments, indeed, 
they could fairly be called, with a view to con- 
fute them, and succeeded in doing so to his 
own satisfaction : still the bitterness with which 
they had been enforced, added to that peculiarly 
chaotic state of mind which the first deprivation 
of liberty engenders, rendered him, throughout 
the night, unable to win anything bearing the 
semblance of sleep more profound than a half- 
conscious doze. 

Having drank, smoked, laughed, and played 

E 2 
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innumerable games of cribbage, Mr. Oldham and 
Harry, about seven o'clock, had breakfast, and 
while it was the firm opinion of the one that a 
groom would act as much a gentleman as his 
master, the other felt impressed with the convic- 
tion that it was possible for even a sheriflTs 
officer to be an amiable man. 

** Don't you think," suggested Harry, having 
highly enjoyed his breakfast, " don't you think 
that I'd better ride home now, and bring a horse 
back for the governor ?" 

''Well," returned Mr. Oldham, "there's 
plenty of time. Mr. Blake's an early man, it is 
true, and may be in town by nine o'clock ; but 
there's plenty of time ; still I see no objection to 
your going for a horse ; if you don't, perhaps 
you'll have to walk home." 

" Oh, I don't care a bit about a walk, but I 
think it would look much better. I should like 
to go home, you know, with him triumphant !" 

As no opposition was offered to this, Harry 
went to the inn, and having saddled, his horse, 
proceeded at once to the Priory, and found the 
party whom Percy had left still there. They had 
had a "ripping" night of it! — "noisy" — as the 
butler explained to Harry in private, "be- 
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yond all preceding precedent" — but having 
unanimously made up their minds to remain 
there until " the noble fellow" returned, they 
had settled down to cards, and were compara- 
tively tranquil. When, however, Alfred Cliffe, 
who had been chosen to preside in Percy's 
absence, announced that he had just ascertained 
from the butler that Percy would, in all proba- 
bility, be home about ten, the announcement was 
hailed with enthusiastic cheers, and they at once 
resolved on giving him a glorious reception. 
They'd never leave a man like him! — ^they'd 
wait a week for him! — a month, a year, an age! 
— no period of time was too long to wait for him ! 

He was in the declared estimation of them all ^' a 

« 

truly magnificent thoroughbred trump !" 

Without any delay, Harry saddled another 
horse, and having remounted his favourite 
Eugene, was about to proceed thoughtfully and 
slowly towards the town, but he had no sooner 
passed the Priory Gate, than he saw Mr. Blaise 
— ^whom he knew Percy wanted — driving, at a 
rapid pace for him, down the road. He there- 
fore followed at once, and soon overtook the gig, 
when Mr. Blake perceiving that he wished to 
say something, immediately pulled up. 
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" Beg pardon, sir,** said Hany, *' but master's 
in trouble." 

" In trouble !" drily echoed Mr. Blake, irith 
a smile. 

" Tes, sir ; and wants to see you bad." 

Mr. Blake was about to turn back, when 
Harry cried, "No, sir! He isn't at home! 
He's been took !" 

" Took ! Why, what do you mean?" 

" He's in the sheriflfs officer's hands, sir — ar- 
rested." 

"Arrested! — Your master arrested! Why, 
when did this occur?" 

" Last night, sir. He called upon you, but 
you were out. But it is not his fault, sir ; as I 
understand it's the fault of young Algernon 
Howard. It's a bill, sir, or something that 
somebody changed." 

" Do you know where he is ?" 

" At Mr. Oldham's, sir. If you'll allow me, 
I'll lead you to the house." 

" No, no, I know it," returned Mr. Blake ; 
**you had better not go with me there. We 
don't want the whole town to know where your 
master is !" 
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" That's true, sir : that's quite true," said 
Harry. " Then shall I go on to the Bell?' 

" Yes, do so, and wait till we come." 

Harry accordingly lingered behind, as Mr* 
Blake put his mare into a pretty brisk trot, and 
kept her at it until he reached Oldham's. 

" You have Mr. Effingham here, I understand/^ 
said he, on entering the shop in which Oldham 
was standing. "At whose suit is he here? — 
what's it for?" 

Mr. Oldham explained. 

"Simple youth — simple youth — generous good- 
natured fool," said Mr. Blake; "is he up yet?" 

"I'll let him know you're here, sir: he is^ I 
believe, dressing." And when Mr. Oldham had 
tsent a message up, he proceeded with warmth to 
explain to Mr. Blake how " that old bear, the 
Reverend Mr. Bob Howard," had treated the 
matter the preceding night. 

" Just like him," observed Mr. Blake ; " just 
like him. But we must see what can be done." 

Percy now made his appearance ; but although 
he slightly smiled as he approached and took 
the hand of his solicitor, he could not be said 
to look fresh. 
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" How is this?" said Mr. Blake, as Oldham 
promptly withdrew. " Why conceal it from me? 
— why not let me know all about it before? 
This thing has been going on for weeks. You 
have been served with a notice, a writ, and a 
declaration, and then suffered judgment by de- 
fault, without letting me know a word about it." 

*' True," returned Percy ; " I have received 
several papers on the subject; but Howard told 
me distinctly to take no notice of them. ' Send 
them up to me,' said he, in one of his letters; 
* 111 make it all right : they're mere matters of 
form.' " 

"Mere matters of form! Very cool! — very 
cool. They are of course matters of form; and 
now, as a matter of form, you are here. How- 
ever, this money must be paid, and that imme- 
diately. What balance have you at the bank?'* 

" Upon my word I don't know." 

" Can't you tell, to a hundred or two?" 

" I really can't; I have not had my book made 
up lately." 

" Well, then, I must go and ascertain what 
you have there : in any case, the money must be 
paid. I shall not be gone long. Ton had better 
have breakfast. Oldham will make you as^ com- 
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fortable as he can. I shall very soon be with you 
again." 

He then left ; and Mr. Oldham — who saw at 
a glance that the money would soon be procured 
— ^returned to Percy, whom he urged " to eat a 
sojind substantial breakfast, to drive away care, 
and to make his life happy." 

" I've got," he added, " a fine ham in cut; a 
rasher of which, broiled, with an egg, is my de- 
light : but if you'd prefer a rump-steak, or a chop,r 
or a chicken, or anything else upon earth, my 
missis '11 run and go and get it like life. She's 
a capital cook — the best in England, though I 
say it ; and I don't care a button about where 
the other comes from : I'll back her against all 
the world at a steak ; and so I will at a rasher of 
ham. Now, what on the face of the earth would 
you like?' 

" I really have no appetite," said Percy. 

"No appetite!" echoed Mr. Oldham; "why 
that's the very time you ought to eat! Any 
man can eat when he has an appetite ; — there's 
no merit due to him then : the merit's due to 
him who can eat when he has no appetite at all !" 

Percy smiled, and simply said that a cup of 
coffee was all that he required ; but Oldham having 
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observed that ^^ slops alone gave men the dropsy," 
ordered his wife to cook a rasher of ham, which, 
temptingly garnished with fine poached ^gs, 
was placed in due time before Percy. 

" There, sir," said Oldham, who officiated on 
this occasion — ^it being too ridiculously early for 
Mrs. Oldham to put on her five-bordered cap, 
without which she would not have appeared in 
public "for the world." "There, sir! Now 
you just try that If you'll only just nibble a 
little to begin with. Til forfeit my life if you 
don't clear the dish." 

Well ! Percy did " nibble a little to begin 
with," and as he very highly approved of tiie 
flavour, he continued to " nibble" and very soon 
proved that Oldham's "life" would not be 
claimed. 

Before the cloth was removed, Mr. Blake 
returned, and Oldham withdrew as before. Percy 
saw on the instant that the countenance of his 
solicitor had fallen, and having no desire to be 
detained, became anxious, and said very earn- 
estly, «WeU?" 

"Well," returned Mr. Blake, "it unfortu- 
nately appears that instead of your having a 
balance at the bank, you have actually overdrawn 
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your account, and that to some considerable 
extent !" 

" I was not aware of that,'^ observed Percy. 

"I don't suppose that you were! I don't be- 
lieve that you ever even gave it a thought! 
Have you," he added, earnestly, "Have you 
since your sister married in any way reduced 
your expenses ?" 

" Not materially, that I am aware of." 

" You have, I fear, forgotten — or rather you 
liave not borne in mind — that her income, which 
was added to yours while she lived with you, 
was lost to your establishment then. This ought 
not to have escaped you, but it evidently has." 

" Well," said Percy, impatiently, " I haven't 
thought much about that : but how about this 
afiair — Algernon's bill ?" 

" Well, as I said before, that must be paid." 

** But have you the money ?" 

" Of course I have. But you have no more 
of these things out, I hope ?" 

" I have signed two or three more, it is true, 
but the men for whom I signed them I feel 
quite sure will never allow me to be thus an^- 
noyed." 

"Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What a 
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system this is. The very men who need not get 
into these scrapes are the first to plunge into 
them headlong." 

" But the rest I am perfectly certain are safe. 
They pledged me their honour that all should be 
right." 

" And Howard either did or would have done 
the same thing. This, however, is neither the 
time nor the place to enter into these matters 
minutely; but believe me, Mr. Effingham, they 
ought to be entered into in order that you may 
see at once how you stand." 

" I am willing to enter into them at any time," 
said Percy. 

*' I have no doubt of that. Shall we say, then, 
to-morrow ?" 

" To-day, if you please." 

** To-day you will be perhaps too much excited 
— say to-morrow. I'll ride over to-morrow, and 
then we can enter into all matters calmly." 

Percy, who was anxious to conceal nothing, 
acquiesced, and when they had satisfied — or 
rather more than satisfied — Oldham, they walked 
together up to the Bell. 

Now, while Harry was anxiously awaiting 
their arrival, he was surrounded by a crowd of 
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ostlers, coachmen, and grooms, whose ostensible 
object was to prove to him how sorry — how 
" regular cut up " in fact they were — " to think 
such a good un had failed," for the news of the 
arrest had been published through the town^ 
while the amount, as usual, swelled with the cir- 
culation. 

In vain Harry strove to convince them that 
his master had really not failed!— they knew 
better. In vain he endeavoured to induce them 
to believe that the sum for which he had been 
arrested was to him a mere " flea-bite !" — ^they 
had heard the exact amount from the most 
authentic sources. It is true these " most 
authentic sources" slightly varied — inasmuch as 
some proclaimed it to be thirty, some forty, some 
sixty, and some a hundred thousand pounds^ — 
the hundred thousand coming from the " highest 
authority" — ^but they all agreed in this, that 
he'd never get over it — that he was, to use 
their own phrase, " teetotally done up." 

Harry listened for some time to all this with 
patience, but he at length became highly in- 
dignant, and left them. He had, however, no 
sooner done so, than he was eagerly assailed by 
a host of tradesmen — tailors, coachmakers, sad- 
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dlers, &c — ^whom he laboured to inspire with 
faith, but their countenances stron^y portrayed 
their incredulity, and while shaking their head£r 
they mournfully whispered to each other, " If s 
all up. We're done. There'll be nothing in the 
pound.'- 

Nor when Percy approached the inn with his 
solicitor would they believe, at the suggestion of 
Harry, that all was settled. They had heard a 
very different tale. This might be settled, or 
that might be settled — for a time, or as a blind ! 
but in their judgment it was '^ a case." 

Having entered the inn precisely as if nothing 
had occurred, Percy ordered the horses. He did 
not, however, immediately reappear ; he had a 
long conversation with Mr. Blake ; but when he 
did come out all eyes were upon him, and it 
might have been observed that although he was 
regarded by some with indignation, he was to aU 
there an object of intense curiosity. 

" Now," said Harry to himself, as he slowly 
followed Percy — ^whose countenance when he had 
left Mr. Blake assumed an unusual expression of 
thought — "Now, how in the world could this 
job have got about ? Who on earth could have 
set it a going? Who knew of it? There was 
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Oldham, there was that swell in black, there was 
me and that jolly old Reverend Bob Howard. 
Now Oldham was all night with me and I was 
the whole night with Oldham, while the swell in 
black went to bed before we left the * Bell' and 
he isn't up yet, which accounts for three out of 
the four; and as neither of us three set it about, 
who coidd have dqne so but that blessed old Bob ? 
No doubt he told the waiters, and the waiters told 
the maids, and the maids told the boots, and the 
boots told the tradesmen, and the tradesmen told 
everybody ebe* And yet this man's a parson, 
which preaches and prays! But isn't it asto<« 
nishing when you come to look at it, how rapidly 
news which tends to injure a man spreads. 
You've only to tell one in a town like this, or 
to give him a hint, he'll invent the particulars 
-r— better particulars than you can give him — 
and away he goes to all he knows, and away they 
go to all they know, and ten mile an hour's a fool 
to it. Now what does this prove philosophical ? 
Doesn't it prove that human nature — as human 
nature goes in a town like this — ^feels far more 
pleasure in doing a man an injury than in doing 
him the slightest good? Doesn't it prove that 
that sort of human nature would rather hear of 
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a man's failure than of his success? Don't we 
know that when a man succeeds his success is 
always sneeringly diminished by his neighbours, 
and don't we know that when he fails the extent of 
hisfailure is always increased? They speak lightly 
of the one and loudly of the other always. 
Success creates envy, but failure creates in them 
feelings of delight: it may sometimes induce 
what they call 'pity,' but their pity is but a 
mask. They gloat over a man's downfall, they 
contemn his success. They don't like to see him 
successful, it galls them; but let him fail, and 
they'll * pity' him, although they know that their 
pride comes up and kicks pity into contempt. 
As far as the governor is concerned, he's above 
both their envy and their pity : neither the one 
nor the other can injure him, that's one blessing; 
but we see even here, when they can do no harm, 
how eager they were to get hold of the worst and 
to make it a hundred times worse than it was." 
On his arrival at the Priory, Percy was hailed 
with the most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
delight. They surrounded him, they cheered 
him, they shook him by the hand, they declared 
him to be the best fellow in the world, they 
denounced the law and the " myrmidons of the 
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law,'^ they swore that he should never be taken 
again, as their persons and purses were at his 
command ; in fine, they did all that men could do 
to proclaim their exalted appreciation of his 
worth. 

" Why," said Percy, as soon as they permitted 
him to speak, *'I didn't expect to find you 
here!" 

What! he didn't! did he expect that they 
would ever desert a man like him? Did he 
expect that after stating that he should return^ 
they would ever leave the house till he did 
return? The idea was unanimously held to be 
monstrous. 

" Well," said he, " you have, I hope, enjoyed 
yourselves?" 

» " We have," replied Clifie ; " that is, after a 
fashion. We wanted you: we couldn't get on 
without you ; without you, we were but as a body 
without a soul." 

Percy smUed, and having noticed the table^ 
said, " Have you not yet had breakfast?" 

Certainly not : they had waited for him. 

" Then, draw up at once. I have had mine, but 
I'll go through the ceremony with you at least." 

They accordingly drew round the table, and 
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assailed him mth an infinite variety of questions 
having reference to the manner in ivhich he had 
proceeded, the whole of which he answered to 
their entire satisfaction ; but when he described 
to them graphically the particulars of his inter- 
view with the Keverend Mr. Bob Howard, he 
inspired them with the most intense feelings of 
disgust. 

After breakfast the party began to disperse. 
They would have remained, but he had " an en- 
gagement." He did not tell them, of course, 
withwhom, but feeling certain that the news of his 
arrest would soon reach the ears of Flora^ he was 
anxious to be the first to communicate the intel- 
ligence, and hence, when the whole of his enthu- 
siastic friends had, with all their characteristic 
warmth, taken their leave, he ordered his horse 
and rode over to the major's. 

He was not long going, and when he arrived 
he was shown, as usual, into the library, but he 
had not been there a moment when Flora rushed 
in, exclaiming, " Percy !" and fell upon his neck, 

" My sweet girl," said Percy, as he pressed her 
to his heart; "my Flora! Why how — how is 
this ? Look up," he continued, in tones of sur- 
passing tenderness, as she sobbed aloud, while 
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clinging to him almost convulsively, " look up, 
my love, and tell me the cause of all this emotion.' 
Come, my sweet one," he added, as he led her to 
a couch, " come, be calm, and let us know all 
about it." 

"Oh, Percy!" she exclaimed, while the tears 
were still streaming from her eyes; " we heard 
that you were arrested." 

" Indeed !" 

" We heard that you were locked up in some 
dreadful place." 

" Dear me, though," said Percy, with a smile, 
perceiving that his course was to treat the affair 
with levity, " how very, very horrible. Who 
invented that ?" 

" One of our men, dear, was told of it this 
morning." 

" In the town, I presume ?" 

« Yes." 

" And you believed it ?" 

" I did. And so did papa, who ordered his 
horse immediately and started off to ascertain 
what could be done." 

" The major," said Percy, thoughtfully, " pos- 
sesses a noble heart." 

" But is it not true, dear?" 

f2 
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" I'll tell you how much of it is true when you 
are tranquiV^ 

"I am tranquil now, dear— calm — perfectly 
calm. I cannot but feel overjoyed to see you; 
but, indeed I am tranquil." 

" Well then, I'll explain. I was last evening 
called upon to pay a certain bill — not a bill of 
my own, but a bill which a friend of ours ought 
to have paid." 

*' He is no friend of ours, dear Percy, believe 
me ; let him be whom he may, he is no friend of 
ours." 

" Well, that, my love, remains to be proved. 
As he did not pay it, I was called upon to pay 
it " 

*' But why should they call upon you ?" 

" Because I had made myself responsible. But 
let me proceed. On being called upon — not 
having sufficient money in the housed — I left 
home with the view of paying it at once, but as 
I found that my solicitor had left for the nighty 
I remained there and paid it this morning," 

" But who is this * friend' of ours, dear? Now 
do tell me, because I am anxious to know." 

" Well, as you are certain to know from some 
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one, I may as well tell you at once. It is 
Howard." 

"What, Algernon?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh, my dear Percy, how could you be so 
simple ! He^ above all other men whom I know 

^but," she added, as the major dashed up to 

the gate, " here's papa ; I must get him to scold 
you." 

The major was warm, and so was his horse. 
Having promised to return as soon as possible, 
he had galloped nearly the whole of the way there 
and back, expecting, of course, to find that Flora 
was still in a state of distress; but the moment 
he saw that Percy was with her he became more 
cool, his anxiety ceased, he knew that her mind 
had been relieved. 

" Well, young gentleman," said he, as he eur 
tered and grasped Percy's hand with a father's 
warmth, "I expected to find you somewhere 
else." 

" But he has not been there at all, papa," said 
Flora. " He has not been locked up in any 
dreadful place." 

The major looked at her for a moment, and 
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then said, ^^ Oh ! then he has told you all abont 
it? Now what has he told you?" 

^' He has told me that having been called upon, 
last evening, to pay a bill, he left home for the 
purpose of paying it, and that as his solicitor 
was not to be found, he remained in the town and 
paid it this morning." 

" Well," said the major, " who merely wished 
to ascertain what she knew before he said a word 
on the subject, ^^ as he has told you all this, I 
have nothing more to say. I have nothing to 
add ! You are satisfied, I hope ?" 

^^ No, papa, I am not satisfied. I do not 
think it right that he should become responsible 
for the payment of Algernon Howard's bills." 

" Nor do I," observed the major. 

" You speak in the plural number," said 
Percy ; " this is the only bill of his for which I 
ever did become responsible." 

" You ought no^," rejoined Flora, somewhat 
archly, " to have made yourself responsible even 
for that. You must never, never do so again." 

** I never will." 

" You promise me that, upon your honour." 

*' Upon my honour, I never will again become 
responsible for Algernon Howard." 
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" Nor for any one else ?' 

" Why, that will depend upon cireamstances 
entirely. I will, however, in future be cautious." 

" WelV said the major, who had his reasons 
for not wishing this subject to be pursued in the 
presence of Flora, " what do you mean to do 
with yourselves this morning? Percy, you will 
dine with us?' 

*^With pleasure. — Would you like a quiet 
ride?" he added, turning to Flora. 

" Oh, yes ; I should enjoy it. Will you ac- 
company us?" 

" No, my love — ^no : I have already had a little 
exercise this morning! There, run away and 
put on your things." 

*' Major," said Percy, when Flora had left the 
room, " I have to thank you for the int^est you 
have taken in this affair, and the promptitude 
with which you left home this morning to ascer- 
tain, as Flora said, what could be done." 

"I apprehend," returned the major^ "that 
under the circumstances I acted only as it was 
natural for me to act. But let me warn you, 
Percy — you know and can appreciate the spirit 
in which I do so — that if you continue to let 
those reckless sponges suck you, if you continue 
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to supply the wants of such men as Algernon 
Howard, they will stick to you with all the tenacity 
ofpolypiy until they have involved you in ruin. 
It pleased me just now to hear you say that you 
would in future be cautious. I earnestly hope 
that you will. I have, I know, no right to say 
more — nor indeed have I any more to say — on 
the subject; but when I see a generous fellow 
like you thus imposed upon and heartlessly 
swindled it galls me. By the way," he added, 
assuming a more cheerful tone, " I saw Mr. 
Blake — in fact, I rode at once up to his office, 
not knowing where else to inquire — and he 
described to me the interesting interview you 
had with old Howard last night. He's a sin- 
gular fellow, is he not?" 

^' He's a brute," replied Percy. 

*^ I must speak to him myself on this subject." 

" I really must beg of you not to do so : I 
should be indeed sorry for you to subject your- 
self to his coarse and brutal insults." 

^* Oh ! he'll not insult me. He and I get on 
very well together when we meet. I'll manage 
to introduce the matter somehow. And now," he 
added, being anxious to say no more on the sub- 
ject, "let us have a glass of wine before you start." 
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They accordingly had a glass of wine, and 
when Flora was ready Percy took her for a ride ; 
but although he assumed an air of gaiety, and 
endeavoured to repudiate thought, he found that 
every word of the major's reproof, gentle as it 
was, had made a deep impression. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE "KUN upon the BANK." 

" What do you mean?" demanded Harry, the 
next morning, when Jones, the saddler, called to 
intimate — of course in strict confidence — that he 
would " drop" something handsome if he would 
but induce the governor to settle " that little 
bill," as he had a " tremendious" amount to 
make up, and as the consequences would be 
" excruciating" if that little bill were not paid. 
" What do you mean? Here's been five or six 
of you here this morning, with the same long 
face, and the same doleful tale — which youVe 
learnt by heart and got as pat as if it were in 
the Prayer-book — all eager to ' drop' just to save 
yourselves from ruin, because all in a hurry — 
without giving any notice— money's become so 
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alarmingly short. As true as I'm alive, it 
appears to me that this shortness of money is a 
complaint that goes about ten times worse than 
the measles. YouVe all caught it at once ! k 
all creation going to fail ? Is Nature going into 
the Bankruptcy Court? Is the Universe going 
to shut up shop, or is it only our Globe that's 
going to break if these little bills be not paid? 
Euination stares you so full in the face that I 
wonder you don't sink before it at once ! It's 
come upon you all like sudden death ! A regular 
thunderbolt's a fool to it," 

" But really," said Jones, in the most melting 
accents, "I don't of course mind telling yoUy 
because I know it wont go any further; but 
really I'm in this perdicament, that if this here 
bill isn't paid break I must ! Now you might 
get it for me; come, do a good turn. There's 
nobody wants it so bad as me. You alius was a 
friend of mine; come, be a friend, now. As I 
said before, I'll drop any thing you like. You 
can let the rest wait a little, you know ; they 
can all wait much better than me. Now do get 
it for me. I shall alius respect you. The 
amount isn't much to the squire, you know, but 
to me ! — ^it'U be my salvation." 
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"Now just look you here," said Harry; "I 
understand all this, although you think I don't 
I know all about it, and see clean through it ; but 
I don't want to waste any words on that point. 
Now just look you here : you sent in your bill 
you say, yesterday, and as every body else did 
the same, it follows that yours is now among the 
mob; and if they are as anxious as they are 
which sent 'em, they won't want much opening — 
they've burst themselves long before this ! But 
be that as it may, there they are, and they'll all 
be looked at, and that in the course of the morn- 
ing ; and if the governor likes to pay them all 
I shall offer no objection ; but if I were to tell 
him that any one man wants to be paid more 
than another, I should tell him that which I know 
to hQ false ^ and that's all I have to say about it.'' 

Mr. Jones was about to add something very 
touching, but Harry stopped him at once; he 
told him severely that he hadn't any more time 
to lose; whereupon Mr. Jones walked away. 

" I was, I find, mistaken," said Harry to him- 
self, " in supposing that the governor was above 
being injured by such men as these. Had I looked 
philosophical at it I should have seen that no 
man is too high to be injured by the lowest. This 
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is something like a run upon the bank, and unless 
he has sufficient to lay his hand upon at once, 
hell be finely talked about, for they may then 
say, with truth, that he hasn't enough money to 
pay his debts. As to waiting, that's out of the 
question : they worUt wait ; and that's the reason, 
I'll bet ten to one, why they break up men who 
would pay them in time, — and then in their 
hurry get nothing at all. But the governor 
isn't at a loss, not he. He has money enough 
for them, I'll warrant, and fifty times the 
amount to spare. But I'll mark 'em! they 
shall get nothing by it. Let's see '* 

He got a piece of chalk, and behind one of the 
stable doors he wrote the names and sentences of 
all the delinquents who came within his "juris- 
diction ;" and when he had duly completed the 
list he felt comparatively happy. 

About eleven o'clock Mr. Blake arrived, and 
as Percy was quite ready for him they went to 
work at once, with the view of ascertaining 
*' precisely how things were going on." 

They first went into the " income," which they 
mastered with ease, the whole of it being derived 
from three sources ; but when they came to the 
** expenditure" their difficulties commenced. 
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Percy had kept no accounts. His sister had 
kept two books, he believed ; but not one of those 
books could be found. 

Had he a file ? — Oh, yes, there was a file. And 
the file was produced, and Mr. Blake commenced 
a careful examination of the bills, and pursed his 
lips and knitted his brows, and shook his head 
isolemnly as he proceeded. 

" They are, I believe, all paid !" said Percy, 
having noticed those strong signs of disapproba- 
tion. 

"Yes, they are all paidP^ returned Mr. 
Blake, " but what sums to have to pay ! This 
wine bill, for example, is, for one year, enor- 
mous.^' 

" But the whole of that wine is in stock.'' 

" So much the worse. A large stock of wine is 
not only expensive per se, it is the source, the 
prolific source of other expenses. A large stock 
of wine is neither more nor less than an expensive 
preparation for still more expensive entertain- 
ments." 

" But do you call that a large stock?" 

" For an establishment like yours I do, de- 
cidedly." 

" I have five times as much." 
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" Then four-fifths of it ought to be converted 
into money /^ 

Percy did not much like the idea of this : he 
had prided himself upon his splendid stock of 
wine. Still he felt, on reflection, that such a 
stock did^ in reality, tempt him to have expen- 
sive parties to drink it, and that if those expenses 
could not be borne, they certainly ought not to 
be incurred. 

Meanwhile Mr. Blake was pursuing his task, 
and at length said, " Well ! but have you no 
bills of a more recent date ? — bills which have 
not yet been paid? 

" I have a lot here," replied Percy, " a lot 
which I believe represents all I owe. They 
have been sent just in time — probably in an- 
ticipation of your visit. They all came yester- 
day !" 

" Just what I expected. I was quite pre- 
pared for this : in fact, I may say that I knew of 
it last evening. Well ! let us look at them full 
in the face! 

* Dangers retreat wlien boldly they're confronted.' 

" Do you expect any more?" 

" Pm not aware that any more can be sent ! 
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I should say that there are no more to come of 
any importance." 

*^ Very well," said Mr. Blake, who began to 
look them over, and to make out a list of the 
various amounts, and having completed this list, 
he added, *' Have you examined them? Are 
they correct?" 

" I can see nothing wrong : I've looked over 
them all : they are all right, at least, as far as 
I can ascertain." 

" Then write out a cheque for every one of 
them. These people's tongues must be stopped." 

" But having already overdrawn my account, 
is it certain that all these cheques will be paid?" 

"I've provided for that. I knew how it 
would be. The gross amount is larger, much 
larger than I expected; but that will be all 
right. Now go to work at once." 

The cheques were drawn; each was enclosed 
in the bill it was intended to settle, and the 
name of the tradesman was written outside. 

" Very well," said Mr. Blake, " we'll set 
these aside for the present, and proceed. Now 
I've seen quite sufficient to convince me that you 
have been living far beyond your income. I 
dpn t, of course, pretend to know all — it is in- 
deed impossible for me to know all, but that 
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which I know is quite enough to prove the fact 
beyond all doubt. The proceeds of that little 
farm which you sold, is, of course, swallowed up, 
while — independently of these bills, and that 
unfortunate eight hundred pounds — ^you have 
considerably overdrawn your account at the 
bank. We need not, however, dwell upon this : 
we need not look back with the view of proving 
what your expenses have been : our great object 
is to ascertain what they ought to be now, and 
this can be done only when we know that your 
income is secure. We know, of course, what 
that income is now — we also know that the 
sources from which you derive it are not preca- 
rious; but is it safe? That's the question: 
Is it safe?" 

" I would submit," observed Percy, " that if 
it be — as it certainly is — derived from sources 
which are not precarious, it must necessarily be 
safe !" 

" Not so; not necessarily. There are various 
ways of diminishing an income derived from 
sources which are not precarious. For example : — 
I have an estate with a thousand a year — we'll 
put it so — a thousand a year is my income ; but 
if I am compelled to mortgage that estate " 

VOL. II. G 
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*' Exactly !" cried Percy, interrupting him. 
" Of course ! But / shall not have to mort- 
gage?' 

" That depends upon how you stand with 
those whom you have served ; and this brings us 
at once to your liabilities. Now what are they?' 

" My liabilities r 

*' Yes, What are the sums for which you have 
become liable? You said yesterday morning 
that you had signed — that is to say, I presume, 
accepted — ^two or three other bills. For whom 
did you accept them — and what are the 
amounts ?' 

"Well, I signed one for Clifford — Albert 
Clifford." 

" For what amount?' 

**Four hundred. And one for Royston — 
that was, I believe, for two hundred and fifty, 
and then one for Poole, but whether that was 
for one or two hundred, I can't recollect." 

"Clifford, Koyston, and Poole," said Mr. 
Blake, as he wrote down the names, with the 
amounts. " And when will these bills become 
due?' 

" Upon my word, I don't know. I took no 
account of the dates. They assured me, upon 
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their honour, that when they became due they 
should be paid, and I was satisfied." 

** Do you recollect how long it is since you 
accepted these bills ?" 

" I don't know, but I should say about two or 
three months.'* 

** You have heard nothing of them since that 
time? You have never received any such 
papers as those which were sent in young 
Howard's affair?" 

" Oh ! no, not on account of these. I have 
received such papers, but they were for other 
things." 

" When were they sent?" 
" Oh, months ago." 
" And what did you do with them?" 
"I sent them to the parties, who shortly 
afterwards wrote to say that everything had 
been arranged." 

" Well," said Mr. Blake, between a sigh and a 
groan, " it^s of no use preaching now ; but all these 
things must be, of course, inquired into. I pre- 
sumej'^ he added, " that you have made up your 
mind to accept no more accommodation bills ?" 
"It must be an urgent case indeed to tempt 



me." 
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" All these cases are represented as being 
urgent ; but will you promise that, at least, until 
all has been arranged, and we know exactly how 
we are going on, you will not accept another 
without consulting me ?" 

" I will, most willingly/' 

** Then, in return, I promise you that I'll be- 
come responsible for the payment of all that I 
advise you to accept. Now," he added, "the 
information I have to obtain will occupy, of 
course, some time; but, in the interim, prepare 
to reduce your establishment." 

" Will that be really necessary ? If even the 
information you receive should be of the most 
unsatisfactory character, I have sufficient money 
due to me to cover the bills of Cliffi)rd, Royston, 
and Poole." 

" Sufficient money due to you? By whom?'' 

" Here's a list of the men to whom I have lent 
money at different times, and the various amounts 
attached." 

Mr. Blake looked down the list with a sar- 
donic smile. " But," said he, having seen every 
name it contained, " you surely don't expect that 
these men will ever pay you?" 

'* Expect them to pay me ! Of course, I do." 
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" And of course they never will. They haven't 
the power, if even they had the principle to do 
so ; but they have neither the inclination nor the 
means. Who are they? Mere hangers on; 
fellows without either property or professions, 
who get into society, and get into debt upon the 
strength of the outward respectability of their 
connexions, and who dash about as if they had 
a thousand a year at least, although they never 
had a shilling of their own in their lives." 

" But, of course, their friends allow them some- 
thing?^ 

" They are allowed to dine at home when they 
can^t get a dinner elsewhere; they are allowed to 
take a horse out of the stable, and they are al- 
lowed to order clothes now and then, but as to 
any regular allowance in money, their friends 
are too poor to render it possible. The families 
of many of those who are on this list have, in- 
deed, a hard struggle to keep up appearances ; 
and yet these fellows are always in high spirits 
— always boasting, always sporting, always fish- 
ing for invitations, and always to be found 
amongst the gayest of the gay. I should think 
it but a poor speculation to give you even a 
shilling in the pound for any one of the sums 
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that I see down here. You will never get th 
money — unless, indeed, you put them all into 
the court, when their friends may pay you rather 
than have them exposed/^ 

" Oh, I shouldn^t think of doing that,^' said 
Percy, who thought that Mr. Blake was a little 
too severe, for in that list there were many of 
his ^^most staunch and enthusiastic friends?' 
^^ I shouldn^t for a moment think of doing 
that/^ 

^^ I am aware of it. But even assuming that 
these men will^ eventually, pay you, and that the 
bills of CliflFord, Koyston, and Poole will be taken 
up by them when due, your establishment must 
necessarily be reduced. I donH, of course, pre- 
tend to say to what extent it will be necessary to 
reduce it : I can^t at present tell ; but prepare 
for a reduction. You have too many servants ; 
you have too many horses ; look round and see 
what and whom you can Best spare. A short 
time will decide it. In a few days Til see you 
again. And now about those importunate 
tradesmen's bills. Whom will you send to pay 
those men ?'' 

" Pd better send Harry, he knows them all.'' 

" Then send him at once. Tell him to have 
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no conversation with them : let him simply 
pay them and take the receipts.^' 

He then rose, and, having declined to have 
a glass of wine, on the ground that he 
never drank anything before dinner, took his 
leave. 

Although inclined to fall back in his chair at 
once, in order to review calmly all that had 
passed, Percy had ho sooner seen his friend off 
than he summoned Harry, who, like a sprite, ap- 
peared. 

" Harry," said he, " I have a lot of bills here 
— ^bills which were sent in yesterday. I haven't 
had much time to look at them; but as they 
appear to be correct, I want you to go round 
and pay them at once.'' 

*' Glad to hear it, sir — very glad," said Harry. 
** Serve 'em right." 

" Serve them right ! The men appear to want 
the money." 

" Want the money, sir ! Yes, but they want 
faith more." 

" Then they'll be of course the more pleased 
to have their bills paid." 

" Pleased, sir ! They'll be fit to gnaw the 
flesh off their bones." 
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" Well," said Percy, with a smile, " I perceive 
you understand it. Gro and pay them. Here 
are the bills; you will find a cheque in each. 
Hold no conversation at all with them ; merely 
pay them, and take the receipts." 

" rU attend to it, sir ; FU do it so quiet^ I'll 
make em bite their fingers' ends. May I take 
the dog-cart, sir?" 

" Take anything you like." 

Percy had an elegant dog-cart — perhaps the 
most elegant one in the county — and Harry had 
chosen this to prove that " it didn't look as if 
we couldn't pay a few bills." He moreover 
selected the best harness, and brought out the 
most showy horse, and put on his best suit, and 
took Percy's best whip ; and as he stood, before 
he started, with the reins in his hand to contem- 
plat.e the dashing turn out, he proudly exclaimed, 
for the fiftieth time, " As if we couldn't pay a 
few bills !" 

On reaching the town he tnounted a cigar, 
with the view of imparting an additional charm 
to the spirit of independence he had inspired, 
when, with his hat on one side, and his elbows 
squared, he dashed up to "the first victim's'* 
door. 
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That "victim" on the instant, rushed out, 
when Harry, with an air unsurpassed by that of 
any aristocrat breathing, said, "Here is your 
bill, and here's a cheque for the amount. Let 
me have a receipt." 

"Won't you step in?" 

" No." 

" My man shall hold your horse!" 

" A receipt, sir, is all I require." 

The " victim" looked at the cheque, when 
this bright thought struck Harry — " He doesn't 
perhaps, like to give a receipt till he knows 
that the cheque will be paid !" — a thought which 
he had no sooner conceived, than he added in 
a style the most superb, "I'll call for the 
receipt when I've been round and paid all the 
rest." 

And upon " all the rest" he proceeded to 
call with the same important air and the same 
brief tale. Some were anxious to apologize — 
Harry wouldn't hear them : some solemnly de- 
clared that if they hadn't been pressed they 
wouldn't have sent in their bills for the world, 
while others smirked and tried to propitiate him 
by wheedling ; but Harry cut them all short by 
interposing that sentence which he held to be 
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of infinite significance, namely — " 111 call for 
the receipt when I've been round and paid all 
the rest." 

Having completed this part of his pleasing 
task, he — wishing it to appear that the number 
upon whom he had to call was far greater than 
it was — drove to the Bell and had his horse 
taken out, and then ordered some brandy and 
water, 

Burges, the head ostler, whom he had always 
respected — they were in fact "old cronies" — 
soon joined him, and after a few brief prelimi- 
nary remarks, having reference to nothing in par- 
ticular, said, " I hope, old fellow, I didn't offend 
you yesterday? I merely mentioned what I'd 
been told!" 

" I know it. You didn't offend me; but the 
other fools I woiddn^t stop to hear." 

" But you were tackled again directly you got 
out of the yard !" 

" I was. And that," he added, sarcastically, 
*^ by what you call your respectable tradesmen ! 
No matter ! I've been cooking the goose of a 
few of 'em to-day. They all sent in their bills ! 
Shortness of money came upon 'em like an earth- 
quake. They were suddenly struck with the 
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paralysis of poverty. They had all heavy pay- 
ments to make at once, and couldn't wait with- 
out going to ruin.'* 

" Do you mean to say they all did this ?" 
" Yes, all ! The bills came rattling in yes- 
terday, from morning till night. You'd have 
thought it had been St. Valentine's day, and all 
nature had fallen in love with the maids. They 
sent them all in, and I've just been round to pay 
them aU off." 

" You have ! That's good; that's capital!" 
" Doesn't it serve 'em well right?" 
*^ It's worth all the money. It is out and 
out !" 

" As if we couldn't pay a few bills ! Why — 
the fools — we could pay off a nation ! What did 
I tell you yesterday ? didn't I tell you that what 
the governor was arrested for was to him nothing 
but a flea-bite?" 

" You certainly did ; and that wasn't his debt, 
I hear!" 

" ffis debt] not a bit of it. When I talk to 
you, I don't talk to the town crier ; but the debt 
belonged to young Howard, the son of the 
reverend old Bob.'* 

" I thought as much when I saw old Bob here. 
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But what could your governor have been think- 
ing about, to become security for a thief like 
that? Why, he borrowed a crown of me one 
day, and has never had ^ any change' since ; so 
what could your governor expect from such a 
thief?" 

" Well, he is, as far as obliging men goes, 
somewhere about the biggest fool upon earth. 
He'll lend money to any living soul. He has 
what I call a passion for parting with his money. 
I don't speak of what he does for the poor, 
because that's all regular and right, but he is so 
anxious to do good to all, that in his anxiety he 
sometimes does harm." 

" I understand what you mean. Oh ! I know 
him ! But, I say, ' old fellow,' as you've been and 
settled the whole of these bills, you've had a 
tidy ish pull to day — eh ? Of course, every one 
on 'em dropped something /" 

"What, do you think that after what they 
have done, I'd condescend to touch a shilling of 
their money ! I haven't done with 'em yet — I've 
merely left the cheques, and am now going round 
for the receipts — but if they press me ever so 
much, PU not receive so much as a dump from 
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any one of 'em. No ! I think we have a spirit 
above that — I think. so "; it strikes me that we 
have, and they shall know it. I know I make a 
sacrifice: Pm well aware of that; and you may 
blame me, but I do it upon principle. If men 
behave ill to my governor, I consider they behave 
ill to mey and as such Pm not to be bought. 
That's principle — what I call principle V^ 

" Still, I think I should take what they offered 
to give me." 

" And thus bind myself to do all I can for 
them, when I know I mean to do nothing for 
them at all ! No, old boy, that would be interest 
without principle ! Let's have a little principle 
without interest for once. — But, I say, old fellow, 
time's getting on, I must be off." 

" Don't be in a hurry ! Pll be another glass.'' 

" No, Pll be another, if you like. But just 
tell one of your men to put the horse in." 

The order was given, and they had another 
glass, when Harry — ^if possible, prouder than be- 
fore — drove round for the " fatal" receipts. They 
were all ready for him; and he found every 
*' victim" at home. Some begged of him earnestly 
just to step in ; others most sincerely " hoped" 
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that they had not offended, while the whole of 
them offered something, of course— it being the 
" regular thing ;" but Harry regarded them all 
with contempt, and having completed his " labour 
of love," he felt that as a man he had done his 
duty, and drove triumphantly home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EXECUTION IK THE HOUSE. 

Until the day on which Percy was arrested, 
nothing at all favourable — in Helen's view — 
occurred since she last saw Eichard Trevere. 
The scene in the grove had been explained; 
Percy and Flora had become reconciled; they 
were constantly together, and appeared to be 
more devoted to each other than before, while 
nothing could tempt him to visit the Hall. 

Under these " untoward" circumstances, Helen 
found it extremely difficult to keep Richard's 
hopes buoyant; for those hopes were based solely 
upon her firm determination to create if possible 
another and a wider breach, the means of accom- 
plishing which she was utterly unable to conceive. 
She did not, however, despair ; having resolutely 
" made up her mind" that Flora should not have 
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Percy, she felt that something must eventually 
happen, calculated to promote her design; and 
hence, when the news of his arrest reached the 
Hall, she hailed it as that something for which 
she had panted so long. 

" But," she exclaimed, when the intelligence 
arrived, scarcely able to conceal the real feelings 
it inspired, " have they taken him to prison?" 

" No," replied Sir John, " not yet, not yet."* 

" Will they take him to prison?" 

" Certainly, unless the sum demanded be paid. 
We must, however, manage to get him over it 
somehow." 

" WeP^ promptly echoed Lady Gilbert. /^ You 
are going to have nothing whatever to do with 
it, I should hope !" 

" Should he require assistance, I must not see 
him lost. His father, you will remember, was a 
dear friend of mine." 

" And does it follow, that because the father 
was a friend you are bound to involve yourself 
to serve the son? How, with your expences, 
can you afford to assist him ? and why should 
you if you could, seeing that he has treated us 
with so much contumely? Look to your own 
children, Sir John ! look at home !" 
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" I believe, my dear, that I do look at home : 
I am unconscious of having neglected either the 
children or you." 

" Unconscious of having neglected me! I 
don't complain, because I know it to be useless, 
nor do I feel it now so acutely because I have 
been accustomed to it so long; but Heaven 
knows, I experience from you nothing but 
neglect. But I am nobody now ; my time is past. 
Tou must, however, and shall be urged to look 
to your own children. Why should you ruin 
yourself for one who cares nothing about youV^ 

" Nonsense, Emily, nonsense ; why can you not 
be calm?" 

" Should I look calmly on and see the children 
reduced to beggary ?" 

" Keally, my dear, this is very absurd ! He 
may only require some temporary assistance." 

" Then let him seek it elsewhere. What have 
you to do with it? If he wants assistance, let 
him apply to the major." 

" He may not, under the circumstances, like to 
apply to him. But I don't know that he does 
want assistance. There surely can be no objec- 
tion to my going with a view to ascertain." 

" Oh ! you'll not object to that, mamma," said 

VOL. II. H 
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Helen* "Besides, I am dying to know the 
particulars." 

" I have done with it, my dear," said Lady 
Gilbert- " K your papa has a wish to go, I know 
that he will go. / have no influence over him, 
I am aware!"' 

" And you'll take me with you, papa, will you 
not?" 

" WeU, my dear," replied Sir John, " I think 
that you had better remain at home." 

" But I want to go; I do indeed want to go. 
I don't mean exactly that I want to see him^ 
but I am anxious to make a few calls." 

" Well, you can ride with me into the town. 
Touch the bell, and I'll order the carriage." 

The carriage was ordered, and Helen went up 
to dress. She was delighted with the idea of 
Sir John offering to assist Percy. The mere fact 
of the offer b^ing made would be sufficient, she 
conceived, to propitiate him, while in the event 
of his consenting to receive assistance from them 
he would, she imagined, be to some extent in their 
power. 

The carriage having been announced, she and 
Sir John left the haU; and as they proceeded 
towar4s the town, she urged him earnestly to 
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render Percy all possible assistance. ^^ He has, 
it is true," she added, " neglected us of late, but 
his motive may be after all perfectly correct. 
We know what he has been, and we know what 
he would be, were it not for that inflexible species 
of thraldom to which he still feels compelled to 
submit ; therefore, do all you can for him, papa, 
there's a dear : I don't for one moment imagine 
that any very great sacrifice on your part will 
be required." 

" Well, my dear, we shall see," returned Sir 
John ; " but I scarcely know where to in- 
quire." 

" Let us drive to the Pierrepoints at once," 
said Helen, " they are certain to know all about 
it." 

They called upon the Pierrepoints, who did 
know all about it; they, in fact, knew — or 
rather pretended to know — infinitely more than 
€ill about it ; but that which mortified Helen, was 
the intelligence that Percy's solicitor had libe- 
rated him, and that Percy himself had gone 
home. This she held to be extremely provoking. 
Still she listened with deep interest to all that 
was said, and imbibed that which appeared to 
be the general conviction, that although Percy 

H 2 
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had managed to get over this, it was but *' the 
beginning of the end." 

Not satisfied, however, with the sound and 
extensive information of the Pierrepoints, she 
prevailed upon Sir John to accompany her to 
the Boyds, who were equally communicative and 
equally well informed. They pitied him, of 
course ! — ^from their very souls they pitied him ! 
but it was their decided opinion — an opinion 
which they appeared absolutely to cherish — that 
Percy would ere long be crushed. 

Having gathered all she could from these two 
omniscient families, Helen returned with Sir 
John to the Hall, vexed at having lost the oppor- 
tunity — as she imagined — of drawing Percy 
within the sphere of her influence, but com- 
paratively happy in the conviction that she should 
have her revenge! — ay, a double revenge — 
inasmuch as that she who " seduced'* him from 
her, would not have him herself, after all ; while 
he who had slighted her when she made every 
effort in her power to win him, would feel at 
least that he had neglected one whom he might 
and whom he ought to have secured, if indeed he 
were not in reality constrained to ascribe it to 
retributive justice. 
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" Well !'' said Lady Gilbert, who had prepared 
for a grand display of bitterness, feeling sure that 
Sir John had "committed" himself — and it cannot 
with advantage be any longer concealed, that her 
ladyship was sometimes neither too refined in her 
manners, nor too scrupulous in the choice of her 
expressions — facts ascribable chiefly to a some- 
what inelegant system of early training, which 
had contributed — even when she must have 
known that Sir John had an eye to the wealth 
which her father had suddenly acquired — to 
render the idea of becoming My Lady "delicious,'' 
— -" Well ! He has been liberated, of course !" 

" Oh yes," replied Sir John; " the thing has 
been settled." 

" And you advanced the money to settle it, of 
course?" 

" No, Emily, I did not advance the money." 

" Well, it's the same thing ! — you became 
security for it. What's the use of prevaricating ? 
You can't deceive me !" 

9 

"Tou deceive yourself, my dear. I have 
neither advanced the money nor become security 
for it. I have, in fact, had nothing whatever to do 
with it. All had been settled, and he had gone 
home before Helen and I reached the town !" 
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Lady Gilbert felt very sorry for it. She had 
a considerable stock of indignation at her com- 
mand, and was anxious just then to give it vent ; 
but as Sir John had not committed himself — as 
he had not aflforded her the expected opportunity 
of uncorking her vial of wrath — she intimated 
plainly that it was an escape, for which he was 
unable to claim the slightest credit, but said 
nothing more on the subject to him. 

To Helen, however, she had much more to 
say, but, as Helen had hinted that the whole of 
the particulars had been communicated to her, 
she deemed it correct to ascertain the real nature 
of those particulars before she commenced. 

When, therefore, Sir John had left the room, 
she urged Helen to enter circumstantially into 
all that she had heard, and Helen did so. All 
that the Pierrepoints had said was repeated, and 
all that the Boyds had predicted was explained ; 
nothing was required to complete the afflicting 
picture but a sympathetic touch here and there, 
a touch which the taste and ingenuity of Helen 
enabled her to give with affect. 

" Well, my dear," said Lady Gilbert, having 
listened to all this with the most exemplary 
patience ; " then it appears that you have ample 
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cause to congratulate yourself; you have indeed 
had a most fortunate escape." 

" But," said Helen, earnestly, " papa will not 
believe it ! he will not believe that Percy can be 
struck down." 

" Unfortunately, my dear," observed Lady 
Gilbert, gravely, ^' your papa is not exactly the 
wisest man in the world. He is — ^he always was 
— ^wrapped up in Percy Efl&ngham. I suppose 
it is because you have not a brother. I have 
always expected that : indeed I have told him so 
distinctly more than once. But if I were you, 
my love, the thought of Percy EflSngham should 
trouble me no more. Pd think no more of him. 
He is not worth a thought. If Flora Delisle 
vnU have her beggar, let her have him. If one 
word from me would be sufficient to prevent 
their union, I'd die before I uttered that word. 
Let her have him! She has played her cards 
artfully — ^let her win the game ! — such a game 
as it is, let her win it ! At all events, my dear, 
it will never do for you to throw yourself away 
upon the poverty-stricken fool." 

" I don't care so much about him, myself," 
said Helen, " but having vowed, that after all 
her cunning she shall never have him — ^if indeed 
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it be possible for me to prevent it — I feel, of 
course, bound to respect that vow — I fed bound 
to do all of which I am capable, with the view 
of separating them for ever." 

" But my love, she will be punished more 
severely by having him, than she can be by 
losing him now !" 

" I am not so sure of that. But, however 
poor he may be or may become, if I can prevent 
it, she shall not have him !" 

Firm in her adherence to this resolution, she 
dwelt with intense earnestness upon all that had 
occurred, and endeavoured to strike out some 
novel course that she ought with advantage to 
pursue. Her conceptions were not, however, 
very prolific. Indeed there appeared to be but 
few courses open to her; but having decided 
upon the adoption, for the present, of one, she 
retired to her room, and after some moments' 
thought, wrote the following letter to Richard 
Trevere : — 

**Dear Sir, 

" My former letters have contained, indeed, 
but little to interest you, or to elevate your 
hopes : they have been but mere eflforts to keep 
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hope alive, and to inspire you with a just appre- 
ciation of that exemplary virtue called patience. 
I have, however, now to communicate something 
which will not, I fancy, cause you to shed many 
tears, however uncharitable it may be to with- 
hold them-something which I imagine will 
touch you, if not with sympathy, at least with 
surprise — something which, if I mistake not, will 
prove that the star by which yours has been 
eclipsed is about to fall. 

" Last evening Percy Effingham was arrested. 
He was dragged by the officers from a party at 
his own house, and locked up the whole of the 
night. 

" He was arrested for the amount of a bill of 
exchange, which he had signed or accepted for 
Algernon Howard — whom you may remember to 
have met at the Hall — and although his solicitor 
managed to liberate him after some serious nego- 
tiations, this morning, the prevailing impression 
is, in the best informed circles, that it is but the 
avant-coureur of his ruin, seeing that he has 
several bills of the kind in circulation, which are 
not at all likely to be paid when due, and that, if 
the prompt payment of those bills be demanded, 
he must, necessarily, be crushed. 
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" Meanwhile the whole town is in a state of 
commotion. The tradesmen — and there is 
scarcely one of importance to whom he does not 
owe money — are making out their accounts, with 
the full determination of pressing for immediate 
payment, while the gentry are beginning to dis- 
close certain secrets, having reference to the un- 
substantial state of his affairs, which they never 
felt justified in revealing before. 

" Now, how, under these afflicting circum- 
stances, you will feel disposed to act, I cannot, of 
course, pretend to say ; but I certainly would 
suggest that if prosperity be ' the very bond of 
love,' it is a bond which adversity can sever, and 
that therefore if his ruin be inevitable your star 
will be at once in the ascendant. 

" In a day or two, however, I will write you 
again. I shall hear more, much more, doubtless, 
and will, of course, communicate all that I hear. 
In the interim write to me^ and believe me to be 
still, 

" Your friend, 

"Helen Gilbert." 

" P.S. I understand that the bills to which I 
have alluded are in London. You have not 
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met with one of them, I presume ? If, unfortu- 
natdt/j any friend of yours, should happen to 
hold one of them, it would be, I submit, but a 
mere act of courtesy to let him know how mat* 
ters stand ! " H. G." 

In almost all provincial circles you meet with 
men — ^young men — ^whose manners are so agree- 
able, who are so gay and communicative, wha 
are so anxious to gain your confidence and to win 
your esteem, that — unless you have had some 
experience in the matter — you feel bound to be 
extremely polite in return. Let them know 
that you have an establishment in town, and they 
become indefatigable in their efforts to propitiate 
you — with the view of wringing from you, if not 
" a prayer of earnest heart," at least the gene* 
rally vague and meaningless expression of a hope 
that when they come up they'll call and make 
your house their home ; and if in this they suc- 
ceed — and they generally do when the wine has 
passed round freely — it is all they require : you 
need say no more ; you may not care to see them 
again, you may not expect to see them again : but 
you are, nevertheless, sure to have them ! — they 
never forget you ! They come. With a dashing 
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exterior and an empty purse — they come. They 
plant themselves upon you — take possession of 
your house — corrupt your servants, if possible — 
borrow money of you — expect you to take them 
everywhere, and to treat them to every thing ; 
and when they have tested the utmost extent of 
your endurance — when they find that you cannot 
<5onceal that which you really mean — they coolly 
intimate that previous engagements render it 
perfectly impossible for them to enjoy your 
enchanting hospitality any longer, and, being 
constrained to fix the time for starting, they — 
with vows of eternal esteem on their lips, and 
feelings akin to contempt in their hearts — pack 
up their wardrobe and leave you in debt. 

Now, one of this caste — Augustus Prideaux — 
was, at this particular period, doing Richard 
Trevere the honour of staying at his house. He 
had been there about three weeks, and Richard 
couldn't tell to a month or two, how long he in- 
tended to remain. Still as he was there, when 
Helen's letter arrived, and as, of course, he knew 
Percy — for Richard had "picked him up" at 
the major's — the contents of that letter were 
communicated to him, without, of course, the 
slightest hint being given, having reference to 
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her from whom the intelligence had been re- 
ceived. 

" Well/^ said he, having listened to all that 
Eichard had to say on the subject; "well! I am 
not amazed at it. It really is no more than I 
expected ! The only marvel is that it should 
have gone on so long. I had no idea at all of 
its lasting up to this time ! — nor would it so long 
have lasted, had it not been for me/' 

" How is that?'' inquired Richard. 

" I'll tell you. Some two or three months 
ago, a certain bill became due, which Percy 
Effingham accepted, to accommodate Charles 
Butler. Well! the bill was dishonoured, and 
the holders went to work upon Percy. They 
served him with a writ, and the rest of it — got 
judgment — and were just about to issue execu- 
tion, when Charles — either wishing to keep right 
with Percy, or seeing a prospect of being able to 
pay the money himself, ofiered to give them 
another bill, with two fresh names attached, and 
pay them handsomely if they allowed the original 
bill to stand over. They consented to this, with 
the understanding that if they saw anything 
wrong, or even heard that they were likely to be 
done, they should be at liberty to issue execution 
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at once. Well, Charles had one name — a good 
one — ^but where to get the other he couldn^t tell. 
At length, however, he asked me, and as I con- 
sented, the bill was given, and thus the matter 
stands/' 

" Then you know where the bills are?" 

" Of course I do. Two brothers named Davis, 
have got them; — two Jew thieves, in Chancery- 
lane/' 

" Is the amount large?" 

" Well, — five hundred ! Of course," he added, 
" I'm secure. They^l work Percy first, and if 
'they can't get it of him, they'll work the acceptor 
of the bill which /drew : and he can pay ; there's 
no mistake at all about /im." 

*' Well," observed Eichard, " it is, I must say, 
u pretty system !" And having made that re- 
markable observation he said nothing more on 
the subject to Prideaux. 

" Davis, of Chancery-lane — Davis. Very 
good." 

Richard wrote the name and address in his 
pocket-book, and that day Davis of Chancery- 
lane caused execution to issue against Percy. 

They went against the goods in this case — 
Percy's goods; and the next morning Oldham 
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revisited the Priory, and, of course, without 
even his object being suspected, gained pos- 
session. 

Percy was seldom angry; he had not had 
many of those troubles which render men 
habitually irritable, it is true, nor even if he had 
had^ is it certain that his naturally firm and tran- 
quil disposition would have been permanently 
rufEied ; but when Oldham had explained to him 
the force and efiect of the legal document with 
which he came armed, he was angry indeed. The 
intelligence at first startled him, and he stood 
for a moment as if struck with paralysis; but 
when the blood had returned from his heart, he, 
with flashing eyes and lips firmly compressed, 
gave vent to a groan of indignation. 

'''He serve me thus!" he exclaimed, — ''he 
whom I felt that I might with safety trust with 
my life ! Well — well," he added, with an efibrt to 
be calm, " it may be eventually all for the best ; 
it may tend to prove that which I have never 
yet believed, that there is but little confidence 
to be reposed in man." 

"Quite correct, sir; experience proves it 
daily," said Oldham ; " and yet, although I've 
had over fifty years' experience, and the fact has 
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been proved to me ten thousand times, Nature 
sometimes starts up and rubs all those proofs out, 
and tells me to try it again. Nature's never 
hard, sir; she never made a hard-hearted man. 
She's too good, is Nature; too forgiving, too 
kind ; still, in money matters Nature is not to be 
trusted." 

Percy looked at him for a moment, and evi- 
dently appreciated that which he meant, " But," 
said he, "how am I, in this case, to act?" 

" Well, sir," replied Oldham, " it's a liberty 
for me to give advice to a gentleman like you, 
but I should say, sir, that the best way to act is 
to go and get the money." 

" And shall you remain here until I do get it?" 

" My man will, sir; I shall leave him in pos- 
session. But he'll not be the slightest annoy- 
ance to you. He can go into the kitchen : he 
can make himself quite at home anywhere." 

" But in that case the whole of my servants 
must know of it." 

" True, very true ; it^s a job to keep anything 
from servants. If they do smell a rat, they're 
like ferrets — they'll get hold of it, if possible, 
somehow. But are you pretty sure, sir, of 
getting the money ?" 
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*' Oh, the money micst be got." 

^* And you think you can get it in an hour or 
so? Because, if you do, I'll tell you how we caa 
manage, and then there'll be nobody any the 
wiser. Tell one of your servants to take me 
into the kitchen and give me a mouthful of some- 
thing to eat. I don't want anything, but you 
<5an tell him so, and then you can tell me, before 
him, to be sure and Avait until you come back. 
I'll do anything to oblige you, because I know 
you're a gentleman, and it seems to me that this 
is the best game you can play." 

" Well," said Percy, as he rang the bell, " let 
it be so. ril, in any case, be back as soon as 
possible. James," he continued, when the ser- 
vant appeared, " take these persons below, and 
give them something to eat. Then you'll not," 
he ^added distinctly, addressing Oldham, " you'll 
be sure not to leave here until I return?" 

" ril not, sir, depend upon that," replied 
Oldham, who at once disappeared with his man. 

Percy ordered his horse, and rode in haste to 
his solicitor, whom he found both at home and 
alone. 

"Another annoyance," said Percy, as he 
entered : " another execution." 

VOL. II. I 
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" Another execution !" 

"My goods are distrained upon this time : the 
bailiffs are now in the house." 

" Oh dear, oh dear — ^what cruel work it is ! 
But what for ?" 

" A bill which I accepted for Charles Butler, 
and which I thought had been paid long ago. 
fle told me distinctly that all had been ar- 
ranged.^' 

" Sad work — sad work, indeed — ^very sad 
work ! What^s the amount ?" 

" Five hundred pounds and the expenses." 

" Tut ! Bless my life ! Butler— young Butler ?'" 

"Yes: the very man in whom I thought I 
might safely confide; I never imagined that he 
would deceive me V' 

" You confided in all who have deceived you* 
If you had not had confidence in them, you 
would not have accepted their bills. However^ 
so it is. But what's to be done I don't know. 
I have not yet had time to make the whole of my 
inquiries, but the result of those which I have 
made is very unfavourable — ^very unfavourable 
indeed. One thing is certain : your estate must 
be mortgaged. But then to what extent it may 
be necessary, who can tell? It is impossible for 
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US to know that until we know what you really 
will be called upon to pay !" 

" And until this be known," inquired Percy, 
**must those men remain in the house?" 

" Why — ^no : they must not remain there. 
It is, indeed, a sad thing to contemplate. Still, 
it will never do for them to remain there. They 
must be got out somehow : but how ? where are 
we to go for the money ? For that which the 
bank has advanced up to this time / am respon-* 
sible; but I don't see how I can ask for any 
more. The only way in which I see that it can 
be done, is to take the deeds to them — deposit 
them there as security for that which we imme- 
diately require — and let them remain there until 
we have ascertained what amount we are likely 
to want. What say you? Are you willing that 
this should be done ?" 

" I am perfectly willing that anything should 
be done which may be, in your judgment, best." 

" Very well : then we'll go to the bank at 
once." 

*' Will it be necessary for me to go ?" 

" Why no, it is not exactly necessary ; but I 
thought for your own satisfaction you would like 
to go with me." 

i2 
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" I shall be satisfied with whatever arrange- 
ments you may make. If it be not absolutely 
necessary, I'd much rather not go myself." 

" Very well ! Then will you remain here, or 
will you go home? You may as well go home, 
ril have the horse put in at once, and drive 
over with the money. But it really is a very 
sad job after all !" 

Percy could not dispute this : he felt that it 
was indeed a very sad job ; and as he rode slowly 
home, he firmly made up his mind to go up to 
town and see Butler and Howard, if it were but 
to hear what they really had to say. 

Before he reached the Priory, however, a scene 
occurred, which nearly upset Mr, Oldham's 
ingeniously devised scheme for keeping the whole 
affair a secret; for as he sat eating, drinking, and 
joking with the maids, gaily, Harry entered the 
servant's hall, and extending his hand, exclaimed, 
" What !— Weli, how are you ?" 

In an instant Mr. Oldham placed his finger 
on his lips with the view of enjoining silence on 
the part of Harry, and then said, " Middlinish ! 
— thank you ! — Why I haven't seen you — never. 
I've just called," he added, winking at Harry 
with great significance, — *^ I've just called for 
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my little bill. You see we hard-working trades- 
men can't stomach the times. The times lick 
us. What's become of all the money, the Bank 
perhaps can tell. I've seen but precious little 
of it lately. It's got, you see, into such few 
hands now, that they who want it the most, get 
the least." 

"Very true," observed Harry, ''very true; 
because they who have got it can't want it 
at all!" 

" That's meant for a joke," said Mr. Oldham, 
with a highly comic effort to look lugubrious ; 
*'but it's no joking matter: it won't bear a 
joke — it can't stand it. I only wish they were 
all like your governor. Times wouldn't be as 
hard as they are. He's a gentleman, he is what 
/ call a gentleman ! When I told him I wanted 
money, what did he say ? Did he say, * call 
again, or go to blazes ?' No ; * I'll go and get it 
for you,' said he, ' and be sure not to leave here 
until I return.' That's what he said. DidnH 
he?" he added, appealing to James with great 
confidence. 

"Certingly," replied James, "them was the 
words." 

" So that that's what I call a perfect gentle- 
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man," resumed Mr. Oldham, triumphantly. 
" He's an honour to his sex, and must be a 
blessing to you all. Ah ! you have the time of 
it," he added, with a highly respectable counter- 
feit sigh — " yes, you have the time, after all. No 
trouble, no care, no anxiety of mind; no rent, 
no rates, no taxes to pay ; no bills coming due, 
no blue devils to haunt you; no bakers, no 
butchers to bounce or look black; no workmen 
to swallow you on a Saturday night if you don't 
let 'em have a hot dinner on Sunday ; no fear of 
the Bankruptcy Court before your eyes, no bad 
debts, no losses of any description! Why, I 
mean to say that t/, with these pulls — if living as 
you do upon the fat of the land, gratis — ^you 
can't be as happy as regular angels, the fault 
rests with you and you alone." 

" It's all very well," thought Harry, to whom 
the object of Oldham's visit was a mystery which 
he felt extremely anxious but unable to solve — 
" It's all very well to run on like this, to throw 
dust in the eyes of those who want to see clear. 
But there's something behind, and I fear some- 
tibting bad. What has he come for ? what does 
he want here? He has called with no bill. 
Bat if even he has^ does he expect to be paid all 
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in ha'pence ? and has he brought that cannibal- 
istic looking fellow, with his white, wiry whiskers 
and flaming red waistcoat, to help him to carry 
them home? I hate the looks of that fellow. 
Blister him ! there's a sneering, malicioics devil 
lurking in his eye ! He's no good, let him go 
where he may. But that's not the point; the 
point is——" 

" Master's home," said one of the servants, who 
at this moment entered. " But you are not 
wanted, ^the boy's got the horse." 

" Does he want me?" inquired Mr. Oldham. 

" Yes," replied the servant, " alone." 

"I don't wonder at that," thought Harry. 
" He can^t want his lovely companion. I hate 
the sight of him ; I'll not be where he is," and, 
having given him one more searching look, he 
left the hall disgusted. 

"Well Mr. Oldham,^' said Percy, gravely, 
when Oldham had been shown into the room, " we 
shall be able, I think, to settle this annoying 
affair at once." 

"Glad to hear it, sir; and that's sincere^^^ 
returned Oldham. 

" These things are, however, very galling. 
Sit down, I expect Mr. Blake here directly.'* 
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And as he spoke Mr. Blake drove up to the 
door. 

" You nearly overtook me," said Percy, who 
went out at once to receive him. 

" Then you rode slowly home,^^ returned Mr. 
Blake, "and thought/idly it would appear. Welly 
Oldham,^^ he added, as that gentleman bowed 
profoundly, " what do you want of me now T^ 

Oldham produced his papers, which Mr. Blake 
examined, and then at once paid the amount 
demanded. 

" Now,^' said Percy, " is it possible for this 
affair to be kept secret?'' 

"You may depend upon mej sir; I'll not say 
a word on the subject to a soul.'' 

" But the man you have with you?" 

"PU answer for him, sir; Pll make him as 
close as a Catholic priest." 

" Give him this," said Percy, taking a half- 
sovereign from his purse, "and tell him that 
there really is no necessity for it to be known. 
I have no other object in view than that which 
springs from a natural desire to prevent its 
becoming the talk of the town." 

"I understand, sir; I quite understand," re- 
turned Oldham, " and I hope — and this is Gospel 
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truth ! — I do hope, and that from the bottom of 
my heart, that you'll never again see me here." 

He then bowed and withdrew, and sent for his 
man — Harry's "cannibalistic" friend, who now 
looked more "cannibalistic" than ever, for he 
didn^t approve of the money being paid — ^he 
didn't at all like to leave such quarters, he had 
hoped to remain there, he cared not how long ! — 
but Oldham's finger had the force of law, and 
that finger beckoned him away. 

" Well," said Mr. Blake, when Oldham had 
left, " we shall have no more executions^ I hope. 
It's ruinous work — ruinous work, and all the 
fruit of kindness and confidence and faith — all 
springing from the generous desire to serve 
friends!" 

" I have been thinking," said Percy, " of 
going up to town, just to hear what these men 
have to say." 

**We know what they have to say! They 
have simply to say that they are very sorry for 
it — that they tried to prevent it — that they did 
all they could, and could do no more." 

" Still, I should like to hear what they have 
to say. I should like to see them, and to im- 
press upon them that such conduct — to say the 
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very least of it — is most ungentlemanly and un- 
kind. I should like, especially, to see Charles 
Butler. I really have no patience with Am, 
because he told me distinctly that this had been 
arranged." 

*' Well, I see no objection at all to your going. 
You Tway, perhaps, manage to do something with 
them. I very much doubt it : still you may ; it 
is possible. When do you think of starting?" 

'' To-moiTOw; by one of the early coaches." 

" Well ; if they offer any part of it, take it ; if 
they offer you any security, take it : no matter 
what — take all you can get. In the interim I'll 
not be idle. Things at present look black, it is 
true ; but they may not all turn out so black as 
they look. You had better not, perhaps, be 
absent long. It may be thought that you keep 
out of the way to avoid-you understand me?- 
Oood bye !" 

Having shaken Percy warmly by the hand, he 
left him; left him to reflect upon all that had 
passed, the most mortifying feature of which was 
the expression of Mr. Blake's conviction, that 
the estate must be of necessity mortgaged. 
Hoping, however, still, that this might be avoided, 
and resolving not to suffer it to prey upon his 
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Spirits until, at least, the necessity had been 
proved, he rode over to the major's with the 
view of communicating to Flora the fact of his 
having made up his mind to go to town in the 
morning. 

Of course Flora wished to ascertain his object; 
and he told her — as far as Algernon Howard 
was concerned; of course she wished that she 
and the major were going up with him, and 
Percy responded to that wish : she moreover, of 
course, urged him to return as soon as possible, 
and he, of course, promised that he would. 

He dined there; and during Flora's absence 
after dinner the major said, with an expression 
of thought, "I really have no faith in your 
doing any good by going up to see this man 
Howard. I saw his father last evening — I met him 
at Scott's — and had a long conversation with him 
privately on the subject. I contended, of course, 
that as a matter of justice you ought to be paid, 
and urged upon him the/ac?, that with his immense 
wealth the sum in question was to him a mere 
trifle. * If that were all,' said he, ^ were it even 
a tithe part of it all, I would pay it without 
hesitation, but you have no idea of the extent 
to which he drives this frightful system. I have 
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paid the rascal's debts three times/ he continued, 
* and the amount each time has been a fortune. 
When he left the Grammar School — of which I 
have been always proud to say he was the 
captain, and a more steady fellow never breathed 
than he was then — I sent him to Cambridge, and, 
feeling secure in his studious habits, gave him a 
carte blanche, and there I made a mistake. He 
broke loose! — ran wild! — and in less than two 
years his debts amounted to twelve thousand 
pounds. Well, I paid them ; and, feeling anxious 
to send him quite away from his reckless asso- 
ciates, I got him attached to an embassy ; and, 
there again I made a mistake, for he became 
one of the " lions'' of Paris, and that cost me 
more than twenty thousand pounds. I then, 
at his request, got him into the Guards; and 
there I made another mistake — that, indeed, was 
the greatest mistake of all!— for in an incredibly 
short space of time his expenses and liabilities 
together amounted to seventy thousand pounds, 
when it was hinted that he had better retire 
from the service. In that case I paid all his 
tradesmen's demands — I paid everything, in fact, 
which could be held to be legitimate and just, 
but his swindlers' bills and his I.O.U.'s — his 
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gambling debts, or " debts of honour," I left his 
"honour" to pay. Now, this is the way in 
which I have been served. I no sooner get him 
out of debt than he's in again "deeper and 
deeper still." And yet he's a fine fellow, though 
he's my son. But what am I to do with the 
rascal? What can I do with him? I allow 
him five hundred a year now ; I allow him no 
more, and yet he lives at the rate of five thousand. 
Of course, he is deeply in debt again — ^he must 
be — but, having paid, and paid, and paid, I have 
made up my mind to pay no more. With 
regard to Mr. Effingham,' he added, *it's of no 
use my saying that he ought not to have been 
si^ch a simpleton ; but he may find his name in 
my Will with the amount attached. I say that 
he may. I'll not promise*: I'll turn the matter 
over in my mind.' — I, therefore, can't see," re- 
sumed the major, " what possible good you can 
do by going up. It's clear that you'll be able 
to get nothing of him ! He hasn't the principle 
to pay, if even he had the power. Hence, I 
think that if I were you I wouldn't trouble my- 
self at all about him." 

" He is not the only man whom I wish to see," 
said Percy; "I am anxious to see Charles 
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Butler, whose conduct towards me has been even 
worse than that of Howard." 

"Why, how is that r 

Percy explained; and inspired the major with 
mingled feelings of indignation and alarm. 

" Now," he added, " I have told you this, not 
merely because I imagined that if you heard of 
it you might deem my silence on the subject 
strange, but solely because I felt, and still feel^ 
that I ought not to conceal anything from you. 
The thing itself is a secret which I have taken 
steps to preserve. Even the servants have no 
idea of it : it is known only to those who were 
engaged in the affair, and their lips have been 
sealed. I saw no necessity for its being talked 
about ; nor do I think it necessary to name it 
even to Mora." 

" Nor do I," said the major, who was about to 
make some other observation, when Flora re- 
turned, and the subject was dropped. 

Little did Percy think, while flattering himself 
that he had " sealed the lips" of those who were 
immediately engaged, that the execution was 
then, and had been for several hours, the talk of 
the whole town ; and yet such was the fact : not- 
withstanding Oldham impressed upon his " can- 
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nibalistic" creature that Percy wished him to 
be silent on the subject— notwithstanding he 
honestly gave him the half-sovereign, besides 
paying him for that which was deemed his " day's 
work" — the fellow, on reaching the town, called 
at every public house he came to, and maliciously 
announced, as a secret worth knowing, that he 
had been *' lodging" at the Priory. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PERCY'S INTERVIEWS WITH HOWARD AND BUTLER. 

In the morning Percy started by the earliest 
coach. He reached town about half-past two, 
and having had some refreshment, went to Bur- 
lington-street, in which he knew that Howard 
occupied a splendid suite of rooms. Howard, 
however, was not at home. He had risen that 
morning somewhat earlier than usual — he had, 
in fact, been out nearly an hour ; but as it was 
suggested that in all probability he had gone 
to his club, which was, at that period, called 
** The Strangers'," Percy walked through the 
Arcade to St. James's-street, in which that 
peculiar " club" was then established. 

" Is Mr. Algernon Howard here?' he inquired 
of the porter, who was gorgeously caparisoned, 
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while his natural hair was powdered and plastered 
with pomatum an inch thick. 

" Captain Howard come ?" demanded the porter 
of a somewhat more lively individual, embellished 
with the same livery, but additionally adorned 
with a spotless pair of white kid gloves. 

"I'll see," replied that individual. "Your 
card?" he added, presenting a silver salver, 
whereupon to convey the card in question to the 
" Captain." 

Percy duly deposited the card upon the salver, 
and the lively individual disappeared. 

" Here is Captain Howard," said the gorgeous 
porter, as Algernon, dressed in really exquisite 
style, dashed up to the door in his cabriolet, with 
a tiger who, if he were seven years old, was 
remarkably small for his age. 

"He surely can pay the amount," thought 
Percy. " That horse is worth two hundred 
guineas alone, while the cab must have cost 
another hundred." And he was right. But 
these things could not be spared! They were 
essential to the achievement of Howard's " tri- 
umphs." That horse and that cab were a most 
important portion of the tools with which he 
worked. Even the massive gold chain which 
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crossed his faultless vest, formed part of his 
stock in trade. 

"What! Effingham!" he exclaimed, as he 
grasped Percy's hand with an expression of 
enthusiasm. " Above all other men I'm de- 
lighted to see you. Come in, come in," he 
added, seizing his arm and leading him into 
a magnificent room, superbly decorated with 
the most costly furniture, and almost entirely 
lined with plate-glass. "Why, when did you 
come up ?" 

" I have but just arrived." 

" Indeed ! And you have paid me the com- 
pliment of calling upon me first. Well, I ap- 
preciate it, believe me. Herbert," he added, 
turning to one of the servants — " sherry." 

" I felt anxious to see you," said Percy. 

" And I am indeed delighted to see you^ old 
fellow ! You will, of course, dine with me to- 
day? Say the usual time? — seven? — By-the- 
bye," he added " mil you excuse me for a mo- 
ment. A friend of mine at the other end of the 
room is anxious to have a word with me." 

Percy bowed, and during Howard's brief 
absence, looked round. There were several 
dashing fellows in the room, but at considerable 
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distances from each other. Some were lolling 
languidly upon couches; some were Jonathan- 
ising upon chairs, in the most interesting atti- 
tudes of social independence ; while others were 
practising the celebrated feat of reading the 
paper with one eye, and looking through the 
window with the other ; but although they were 
dressed in the very acme of faslbion — although 
they appeared to have been lapped in luxury, 
and accustomed through life to all the deli- 
cacies and elegancies of the most refined caste 
of civilization — there was a certain reckless, 
dissolute air about them which struck Percy 
at once with the conviction that they were 
not — in the true acceptation of the term — 
gentlemen. 

" Well," said Howard, on his return, " now 
we'll have a glass of wine. Again, let me say, I 
am happy to see you. Any news?" he added, 
*' anything fresh?" 

" You are aware, of course, that I have been 
arrested?" 

" No, I heard nothing of it." 

" But you knew that I should be arrested ! — 
I mean for the amount of that bill of yours — the 
bill which you urged me to accept !" 

K 2 
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" Oh ! — that ! — I recollect. Let's see — what 
was the amount?" 

" Eight hundred pounds." 
"I remember. So it was. Well! that'll 
be all squared. But how are all the people ift 
the country?" 

Percy looked at him with an expression of 
astonishment ! 

•* Are they all right?" he added, with the- 
most perfect coolness. 

'* We were not," said Percy, " speaking of 
the people in the country, we were speaking of 
this bill !" 

" Well, but it's all settled now, I suppose?" 

" I have paid it " 

" Well, then, what's the use of dwelling upon . 
it?" 

" What's the use of dwelling upon it ! Are* 
you prepared to repay me?" 

"I am just now, old fellow, about as poor as 
Job. There now, don't say another word about 
it. Let's talk about something else. I hate to- 
talk upon subjects so infernally unpleasant." 

" But the subject miLst be talked about ! 
Are you aware that I can't afford to lose this 
money ?" 
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"Who the devil wants you to lose it? 
That'll be made all right by-and-bye ! I'll make 
it square when the old man croaks." 

" When the old man croaks !" echoed Percy, 
amazed at this cool display of heartlessness — 
" Do you mean when your father dies?" 

" Of course I do ! — What else should I mean? 
He can't live for ever! — he isn't immortal! — 
and that he'll * cut up' well, you know /" 

*' Then do you mean to say that I must wait 
for his death " 

" Pve waited long enough for it ! Surely you 
can wait a little while! — he can't live much 
longer 1" 

"But when you induced me to accept this 
bill, did you not pledge me your honour that 
you would pay the amount when it became 
due?" 

"I dare .say I did! — very likely! — but what 
of that? Every man, at least every man of 
the world, knows that ihafs a mere matter 
of course ! I have not the slightest doubt that 
I promised to do so; but then, if we made no 
such promise, we shouldn't get a soul to accept a 
bill at all !" 

" Then am I to understand that when you 
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thus promised to meet this bill, you promised 
solely with the view of inducing me to accept it?" 

"Why I couldn't have any other object in 
view !" 

" Is such conduct, in your judgment, gentle- 
manlike or just? Doesn't it strike you, on the 
contrary, as being the conduct of a swindler?" 

" I say old fellow ! — Come, come : we are 
friends, and let us keep so." 

" But I ask you this question distinctly — Is it 
or is it not the conduct of a swindler?" 

" Look here, old fellow, Fm not to be 
bullied !" 

" Bullied 1" echoed Percy, whose blood began 
to boil, " I have no wish to * bully' you or any 
other man, but I mean to say that you stand 
self-convicted of having acted a swindler's 
part" 

" Do you, then, call me a swindler ? Dare to 
repeat it, and by G — d I'll knock you down." 

" Dare to repeat it ! 1 do repeat it. I say 
now, and will say again and again — " 

Howard rose on the instant, but as he ap- 
proached, Percy — fired with indignation — struck 
him! He struck him to the ground, and the 
whole room became in a state of commotion. 
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Howard had been a strong man, a very strong 
man, but years of profligate dissipation had 
rendered him comparatively impotent, while 
Percy was full of pure blood, and possessed im- 
mense muscular power. 

"How is this?" demanded Howard's asso- 
ciates, fiercely, as they rushed from all parts of 
the room to assist him. 

"Ask himr replied Percy; but Howard was 
senseless. 

" You have killed him !" said one. " Send for 
a surgeon!" cried another — while Percy stood 
prepared for an attack. He expected it; he 
made up his mind to be assailed ; but although 
they all looked at him ferociously, not one of 
them ventured to approach. 

Howard was soon restored to a state of con- 
sciousness, and shortly afterwards a surgeon 
arrived, and found him still bleeding profusely. 

" A blow 1" said he, " a single blow ! it must 
indeed have been a severe one." 

" More severe than I expected," said Percy ; 
" but I'm quite prepared to answer for all that I 
have done." 

" And you shall answer for it !" cried Howard, 
who was by this time nearly blind; "you 
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have the advantage now ; but we shall meet 
again." 

" Well," said the surgeon, having washed away 
the blood and examined the parts immediately 
affected, " there appears to be nothing broken. 
B^ut," he added, addressing Howard, " you must 
expect that your eyes will be discoloured for some 
time. You had better go home and go to bed, 
and have them bathed, or send for your own me- 
dical man." 

Howard groaned. The idea of his eyes being 
discoloured affected him deeply ; he cared com- 
paratively nothing about the pain he had endured, 
or the humiliation to which he had been sub- 
jected ; he cared only about his eyes, for while 
they were discoloured it would be, of course, im- 
possible for him to " work." 

" Fool 1" exclaimed his most intimate "friend," 
as Percy left the room with the surgeon, " you've 
made a nice job of it, haven't you ! What did 
you get up to strike him for?" 

" I didn't mean to strike him," replied 
Howard. 

" I saw you get up for the purpose. I watched 
you." 

" My object was merely to frighten him-" 
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*' Frighten a fellow like him ! But what did 
you want to frighten him for?" 

" He called me a swindler." 

" Did he, indeed ! dear me, how very shock- 
ing ! And you hadn't the sense to laugh it off; 
poor innocent ! how deeply the ' soft impeach- 
ment' must have wounded your private feelings. 
Pshaw! I have no patience with you! Here 
we had a splendid week's work cut out, in 
which we might have made at least a thousand 
with ease! According to your own statement, 
before the row began, he was good for five 
hundred to-night; and now every thing's sacri- 
ficed — done for^ — ^lost — ^for, independently of what 
we might have got out of Am, all our other 
engagements are valueless. Not one of then\ 
now can be kept. You'll not be able to appear 
for a month I You're safe to have a couple of 
sweet black eyes ; I see that you'll have a pair 
of beauties." 

" Say no more about it. I was a fool ; I know 
it now. Give me sotne brandy; I feel quite 
faint." 

His friend gave him some brandy, and after a 
time concealed him, as well as he could, in a 
cloak; and when he found that the coast was 
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<^lear he assisted him into his elegant cab, and 
drove him indignantly home. 

Having left the "club," which was then a 
notorious gambling-house^ frequented only by 
blacklegs and their victims, Percy returned to 
his hotel, and when he became sufficiently calm, 
wrote a brief and distant note to Charles 
Butler. 

" Let this," said he to the waiter, " be sent 
immediately, and let the person who deUvers it 
wait for an answer." 

These instructions were given with a view to 
ascertain whether Butler was likely to come that 
evening ; Percy having decided that if he were 
not, he would seek some amusement at the 
theatre or elsewhere instead of sitting and 
brooding alone. He therefore looked at the 
papers in order to see what theatrical attrac- 
tions there were, and as all the entertainments 
were, according to the announcements, of the 
most attractive character conceivable, he 
searched for some notice by which he might be 
guided, and thus occupied himself until the mes- 
senger returned. 

^^ Mr. Butler was at home," said the messen- 
ger ; ^^ I saw him ; and the message he sent was, 
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that he should feel great pleasure in seeing you 
immediately;" a message which had scarcely 
been delivered, when Charles himself appeared. 

Having entered the room, he approached with 
a smile, and extended his hand to Percy. Percy, 
however, refused to take it. " Charles," said 
he, " I cannot meet you as I could wish to meet 
you ; I cannot meet you as a friend — ^you have de- 
ceived me. Even you— in whom I thought I might 
with safety confide — even you have deceived me." 

"I? I'm not aware of it," said Charles. 

" I thought, at least," resumed Percy, " that 
you would never descend to falsehood. But it 
really would appear that you and the rest have 
entered into a conspiracy to ruin me." 

" I know nothing of ' the rest,' " rejoined 
Charles; "I only know that I have entered 
into no such conspiracy ; nor am I conscious of 
having descended to falsehood ; but explain ; — I 
feel that you are wrong — I know that you are 
wrong; but before you condemn me, explain." 

** Did you not tell me distinctly that that bill 
of yours had been arranged ?" 

"I did." 

" And was it arranged?" 

** Yes." 
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'* What I when an execution was put into my 
house yesterday for the amount." 

" An execution! — for the amount of that bill! 
You amaze me !" 

'' How can it amaze you, Charles?" 

" Listen. Now hear me calmly out, and FlI 
prove to you that I have not been guilty of any 
act of meanness or dishonour. When you were 
kind enough to accept that bill I expected an 
appointment; I was, in fact, sure of it, and have 
since obtained it; but as some delay occurred 
before the thing could be settled I was rendered 
unable to meet that bill when it became due as 
you are aware. I therefore spoke to a ^-entle- 
man who has been for years connected with the 
department to which I am attached, and at his 
suggestion I offered another bill — accepted bv 
him — as collateral security for the payment of 
that which you signed. This offer was accepted • 
the terms were agreed to, and thus the affair was 
arranged, with this distinct understanding, I have 
in writing now, that you were not to be annoyed • 
except, indeed, in the event of the second bill 
being neglected, of which there was no chance. 
They had therefore no right to annoy you ; they 
had no right even to apply to you ; and hence it 
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is that I feel amazed when you tell me that they 
have absolutely issued execution/' 

" I am glad to hear this," said Percy. " I 
thought, when you told me that the thing had 
been arranged you meant to say that the money 
had been actually paid. But would this second 
bill have been met when due?" 

" The amount would have been reduced. I 
meant to pay part of the money and give another 
bill for the remainder. I have now a hundred 
and fifty pounds by me for the purpose, which of 
course you shall have in the morning. As I 
found that I couldn't pay all at once, I deter- 
mined on reducing the amount every quarter." 

" By paying part of the money and giving a^ 
fresh bill?" 

'' Exactly." 

" What do you pay for the discount of these 
bills?" 

" A shilling in the pound per month." 

" A shilling in the pound ! — five per cent. — 
why that's sixty per cent, per annum !" 

" It is so." 

" And this you would have continued to pay 
rather than let me know a word about the 
matter?" 
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" I certainly should. I was willing to make 
any sacrifice, but that of the friendship I prize.'' 

" Charles," said Percy, taking his hand and 
contemplating his fine open countenance with an 
expression of intense earnestness, "you have 
not deceived me after all. If you had — if I had 
proved that even you were not honourable — I 
really don't believe that I should ever again have 
reposed the slightest confidence in man. I am 
now glad that this execution was issued ; it has 
enabled me to discover that which must be put 
an end to — you must no longer pay this enor- 
mous per-centage." 

" But how are you situated ? I can't of course 
expect, nor do I wish you to put yourself to any 
inconvenience. You want the money that you 
have paid?" 

" I can manage without it." 

" But you spoke just now of a conspiracy to 
ruin you." 

" I'll let you know all about that by-and-bye. 
You can get this bill of the parties who hold it?" 

"Of course. I shall see them to-morrow: I 
am anxious to ascertain why you were annoyed ; 
and if the bill — I mean the second bill — be not 
in circulation, and I don't for a moment suppose 
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that it is, I'll get it out of their hands, and you 
shall have it." 

" Oh, / don't want it." 

'^ But you ought to hold it. You can write 
off to-morrow the first instalment of a hundred 
•and fifty pounds, which I will give you, and if 
you can manage conveniently to do without the 
remainder for a time, I'll reduce the amount as 
much as possible every quarter." 

" Very well, then, let it be so. By-the-bye, 
have you dined?" 

" Yes, I always dine at four." 

*' Well, I don't much care about dining now ! 
I've been upset to-day — terribly upset. I never 
was more annoyed or more disgusted in my life, 
and I'm sure that I never before felt so indig- 
nant. But I'll tell you all about it. Pass the 
wine." 

He then proceeded to explain minutely all 
the circumstances connected with his interview 
that day with Algernon Howard, and mutual 
confidence being restored, they passed the whole 
of the evening together. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



MR. JOHN PULL. 



Secure, as he conceived, from all mortal in- 
trusion, Harry was smoking his pipe alone; 
he had retired to his sanctuary — the harness- 
room — and had nearly lost himself in pro- 
found meditation, when he was startled by a 
democratic knock at the door, and in walked 
Mr. Pull. 

Now, it may be to some deeply interesting to 
know who and what Mr. Pull really was. In 
the first place, his name was John Pull ; he was 
called by the polite poor "Jfr. John Pull," 
but by the vulgar rich " Jack !" which shows 
the inverted state of society ; and although it is 
a perfectly inexplicable fact that the Herald's 
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College holds no record of his ancestors — they 
might have " come over" with William the Nor- 
man ! it is, indeed, apocryphal, but possible, never- 
theless—we shall, however, it is to be hoped, even 
in the absence of such record, be able to explain 
with sufficient distinctness that he was a broker 
— a horse- broker — ^not legitimately a dealer, but 
a broker — that he knew " all about" every 
"nag," "hack," "tit," "blood," and "rasper" in 
the county, whose value ranged from a hundred 
ishillings to a hundred pounds — that the prin- 
cipal business of his life was to gain knowledge 
— a knowledge of what horses happened to be 
-wanted, and what horses were to be sold, with 
the view of bringing the buyers and sellers mys- 
teriously together — that his practice was to say 
to each of the former " fact 'm business is, I 
Jknow a tit'U suit you right down to the ground 
— ^leave it to me — I can get him a fi'-pun note 
cheaper than any other flesh," and to each of the 
latter, " Fact 'm business is, I know a gent as 
wants sich a one — ^leave it to me — I can get you 
a fi'-pun note more than any other soul" — and 
that by nominally achieving the great com- 
mercial triumph of benefitting — to the extent of 
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a "fi'-pun note" — the buyer and the seller at 
the same time, he managed to get a "pull" 
out of both. 

This was his mission; and having said thus 
much in limine^ it may be as well to proceed. 

Cherishing but little veneration for Mr. PuU^ 
Harry did not even rise when he appeared, 
but retaining his seat, with the pipe in his 
mouth, said, familiarly, "Well, John, — why, 
what brings you here ?" 

" Oh !" replied Mr. Pull, with a character- 
istic smile, " I don't know ! Fact 'm business 
is, I was taking my rounds, so thinks I, you un- 
derstand, now I am in the neighbourhood, I'll 
jus' call and see Muster Henery— ^w^' so." 

"Well, you'll find some beer in the mug,"^ 
said Harry. 

" Oflfal times, Muster Henery," he observed, 
having well wiped his lips with the sleeve of his 
coat — " offal times. Fact 'm business I've got 
good masters, and don't ask no favours or affec- 
tions, but dash my wig and feathers! the times 
is offal. You don^t know of a few ripping horses 
for sale — the right sort, you know, with lots of 
gas in em — do you?" 

" No, I don't," replied Harry. 
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" I've got some good masters, you understand ! 
I could plant two or three jus' now stunning. 
Sich a one, now, as your chesn't mare — she'd 
fetch a howdacious price, she would; and that 
bay of yours — I could get a whole hat-full o' 
money for him. Them's the style. Muster 
Henery ! — no flesh can fault 'em ; and I ony say 
one thing, there's no man in England — though I 
3ay it — that's got better masters, and that's the 
fact 'm business about it. You donH happen to 
know of any sich to be sold ?'^ 

"No, I cannot say I do," replied Harry, "just 

now." 

" I wish you did. They're the very sort I 
want for the parties. They'd suit 'em right 
down to the ground.'^ 

" Then, they don't want 'em quiet in har- 
ness?" 

" Ah, Muster Henery, you're alius at me about 
that. But dash my wig and feathers! if I 
warnt as innercent as any sucking dove, and 
that's about it. The party says to me, you un- 
derstand, says he, * John, I want to get shet o' 
this horse, and I'll warrant him quiet in harness 
— jus' so r * What's the figure?' says I; * so and 
so,' says he; * and I wont bate a farden for flesh.' 

L 2 
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Very well ! I puts the bridle on him and rides 
him up the town, and as I kiiow'd where to 
plant him I goes and sells, and makes a pertickler 
pint of his being quite quiet in harness. Well, 
I gets the chovies and comes away, as innercent 
as any created lamb ; but I hadn^t been home 
above an hour when down comes the party, all 
in a muck o' sweat, and says, ^ John, here, I want 
you jist up at my place.^ 'What's amiss?' says I. 

* Come along,' says he ; ^you know.' So, up I goes, 
and there stands the horse in the cart, all ready 
for starting. ' Well,' says I, * what's the matter?' 

* Jist git up and drive him a little,' says he. So 
I takes and gets into the cart and tries to start 
him with a whistle — no go. I touches him 
gently with the whip — no go. I lays it on thicker 
and thicker — no go. I swears at him violent — 
still no go. I get's a ground ash and winds that 
round him — no ! I get's down and pats him and 
coaxes him, and tried to lead him on with kind 
words — he wouldn't move ! So up I get's into 
the cart again, and I cut him, and lashed him, 
and peppered him until I felt ready to drop — 
but not a bit of it ! Fact 'm business is, he was 
quiet in harness, for in harness he wouldn't 
move at all." 
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" But you wouldn't take him back/' 

" It wasn't likely ! He was what I warranted 
him to be." 

" And so was that jinked backed one. He 
was your own ! You warranted him to go as 
straight as a dart, and so he could; but you 
know very well that he would neither back nor 
turn." 

" Of course^ I knew it ! But was it for me 
to tell 'em that ? Wasn't it for them to find it 
out? If you had sich rum uns as I've had to 
sell you'd be glad to get rid of 'em anyhow." 

" But I wouldn't buy such rum uns to sell — 
not if I knew them to be rum uns. But if 
there's a screw to be picked up you'll have it, 
and then almost warrant it sound." 

" And fact 'm business is, I'm obligated to do 
it by law." 

" Obligated to do it by law !" 

" Yes ! I've got a small wife and a large 
family, and the law says to me, you must pick 
up a crust for 'em somehow. That's the law I 
and I sticks to that law, and goes and does it." 

" Without regard to any other law." 

" One law's enough for one man — at least I 
find it enough— and that one is that. That's 
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the law of Nature, and fact 'm business is, the 
law of Nature aint to be licked." 

" Bat I don't see that the law of Nature says, 
palm off an unsound horse for a sound un !" 

^* If gents — which know nothing right well — 
will give you heaps o' money for screws, it's 
natural for us to take their money off their 
hands." 

" That is to say, to rob 'em." 

*' Rob 'em ! No ! It aint robbing 'em ! It's 
besting em, that's all it is. They do it with 
their eyes open ! If they want judgment they 
ought to pay for it. Every man ought to pay 
for what he wants." 

" But don't you — when you have been having 
a howdacious deal — don't you sometimes have a 
prick or two of the conscience ?" 

" Now don't say a word about conscience. A 
man like me can't afford to have any : he couldn't 
afford to keep such an article by him. I might 
have had one — I think I had — but it's worn up 
now, and like an old boot, fits easy. Conscience 
may suit them which has lots o' money, but kids 
can't live upon conscience. Conscience won't 
buy *em bread and butter. It won't buy 'em 
stockings and shoes, and sich like — mobs of 
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which they continni willy want. It won't pay 
the rent when the landlord calls, nor will it per- 
vide a Sunday dinner. Fact 'm business is, I 
don't want it, and what's more, I won't be 
troubled with it. If I've a good day, I enjoys 
my pipe, and feels that I've done my duty. But 
about these horses. I know I could plant a few 
jist to rights. Let's see; there's the chesn't, 
the black, and the bay ; and ^^ 

** What horses do you mean ?" inquired Harry. 

" I mean yours, of course." 

** But why speak of our horses?" 

" Why, fact 'm business is, you know, between 
you and me, I've heerd a little bird whistle. 
I'm very sorry for it. There isn't a better 
gen^m^n going, I believe. But it's alius the case ; 
if there is a good sort, he's safe to be first on the 
list." 

" I dare say you're right : I've no doubt you're 
right ; but what does all this really mean ?" 

" Why, you know. Muster Harry : you know 
what I mean; you don't want to ask me." 

"ButIc?(?a8kyou." 

" Well then, fact 'm business about it is this, 
I'm sorry to hear it's all up with the squire." 

" I dare say you are." 
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"Because he's a good un; and thinks I, a& 
everything must go, and as I've got capital 
masters, and know where to plant a few horses 
to rights, I'll call on Muster Henery, he knows 
me well, and I dessay he'll get me the job." 

" Yes, John ; you're quite right : I know you ;. 
I know you to be a righteous one of the sort. 
I'll not flatter the sort, but of the sort, I believe 
you to be a fair sample : in short, John, I know 
you to be a highly respectable member of your 
species, but — the horses are not to be sold." 

" But I hear ev'ry mortal thing must go." 

" I don't dispute that : you did hear so, no 
doubt; but that doesn't prove it to be true." 

" Why no ! — least ways not that alone ! — but 
he's J(?Ztec;f— hasn't he?" 

"Oh! yes, he's bolted! he bolted up to 
London — to-morrow, you'll see he'll bolt back." 

"Well, but now — really — do you mean to 
say " 

" I mean to say this, John, and this I will 
say, that a celebrated branch of the animal king- 
dom like you — such a sound and such a well- 
known member of the human family — ought not 
to have been made such a fool of. " 

Whereupon, Mr. Pull — who regarded Harry's 
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inflated observations as a series of compliments 
— caught fire. 

" Then dash my wig and feathers T he ex- 
claimed; "if thafs it — ^if I don't pitch into 'em 
this blessed night, I'll be bound to be blistered. 
Oh. thafs the game, is it ! Let 'em look out^ 
Make a fool o' me in this here kind o' form ! 
gammon me with a cock-and-bull tale like this, 
and get me over here when I ought to have beea 
miles, another way ! I'll pepper one or two of 
'em, mark my words. They shall have it worth 
the money." 

" Oh, you'd better not put yourself (?w^," said 
Harry, " it was only a joke !" 

" A joke. Muster Harry ! what, when 1 might 
ha^ gone and done business, and picked up a 
pound, and pVaps a couple ! They sha^n^t have 
sich jokes along o' me. I wont have 'em ! If they 
want to make a fool, let 'em try it on in some 
other quarter. They sha^n^t — without catching 
it — make a fool o' me." . 

" Well, have a glass of gin before you go," 
said Harry, who poured him out a glassful at 
once, and he drank it, and having said — " Well, 
I thank you for me," started off at the rate of six 
miles an hour. 
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" Why," said Harry to himself, " what a rum 
^orld this is ! It doesn't matter whether a man's 
up in his stirrups or down ; they're all after him 
if they fancy they can get a pull out of him : 
one lot lives upon him when he is prosperous, 
and another lot lives upon his ruin. But don't 
we all live upon each other, like the fish in the 
blessed sea ? From the highest to the lowest we 
live upon each other, and yet we talk of inde- 
pendence ! Why, when you come to look at it, 
there's not an independent man alive ! We are 
all in some way dependent upon each other, and we 
almost all try, as John says, to * best' each other. 
This is the case even from childhood to old age. 
At marbles, the boy will try to * best' his com- 
panion, and in money matters, the old man with 
a foot and three quarters in the grave will 
endeavour to ' best' his commercial friend. We 
struggle, and bustle, and worry through life, and 
fret, and stew, and torture ourselves, as if we 
were going to live upon earth for ever: and 
what does it amount to, after all ? A case of 
^besting.' I wonder now, while we are strug- 
gling on and on, and climbing up and up, and 
twisting in and out, and darting here and there, 
and flying over the face of the blessed globe in a 
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state of intense excitement and anxiety — I won- 
der what we should look like to a man who had 
the privilege of viewing us from the height of 
the sun. We fancy ourselves important people ! 
we are puffed up with Lucifer's pride ! we give 
ourselves airs, and fly into passions, and strut, 
and swell, and bluster about, as if we were 
powerful somebodies ! but my impression is, that 
if a man covld look down upon us from such 
a height, we should seem to him to be wriggling 
through the world just as mites wriggle through 
an old cheese ; and I fear that if all were hnown 
to him, those mites, although springing from, 
and living in corruption, would appear in the 
mass to be equally pure. — What, my boy !" he 
exclaimed, as Fred at this moment rode into the 
yard — "Well, I'm very glad to see you; — come 
in." 

" I thought I should find you alone," said Fred. 
^' That's why I came over to-day." 

" Well, I've not been long alone ; I've had old 
John Pull here. He canie over to get the 
job of selling all our horses! He had heard 
that every * mortal thing' was to be sold, and 
^ fact 'm business' was, he'd got * good masters 
— ^you understand l—jus^ so ?' I had a bit of a 
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game with him, but he couldn't see it. I told 
him that they ought not to have made a fool of 
him I so he started off in a rage, and promised 
very fairly to give one or two of 'em * pepper.' " 

" I only hope," said Fred, gravely, " that 
what they told him may not prove to be true." 

** Prove to be true I Why, what do you 
mean, Fred?" 

*' I only mean that I hope it may not prove 
true." 

"Well, but you don't think it likely — do 
you?" 

"Well, I don't know, Harry: I hear poor 
accounts. The major doesn't seem in good 
spirits about it. But we'll not dwell upon that. 
We must hope for the best. I don't want to say 
what I've heard : I'd rather not." 

" But you don't believe all you hear?" 

" Certainly not. If I did I should have 
believed your governor to be one of the greatest 
scoundrels upon earth. The day after he was 
arrested, in particular. Oh ! he was every thing 
that was bad: he was a rogue, a robber, a 
plunderer of families-swindling poor, honest, 
hard-working tradesmen, and dashing about 
with the money which was justly due to them— 
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why hanging, in their judgment, was too good 

for such a wretch. You should have heard how 

Jones, the saddler's wife went on ! — didn't she go 

in a buster!" 

• ** What's the use of paying any regard to what 

a creature like that says ? That woman takes 

snuff!" 

" Takes snuff ?— well, what of that ?" 
" What of it ! I'm surprised to hear you ask 
such a question. Did you ever know a snuff- 
taking woman who was not a fretful, bitter, ill- 
conditioned, evil-minded, disagreeable, wretched, 
malicious, cross-grained, miserable woman ? Look 
round you — don't say it's prejudice — look round 
you and see if you can point me out one — old or 
young — who is not full of spleen, ugly-tempered, 
and waspish. Did you ever see an amiable 
woman take snuff? Did you ever see a beau- 
tiful woman take snuff? Did you ever see a 
kind, pleasant, cheerful, warm-hearted, happy 
woman take snuff? If you ever did I'll forfeit 
my life I You can't point out one : if you can 
I'll give up. No ! — snuff-takIng women are a 
misery to themselves and to those around them — 
they are always complaining, and scolding, and 
croaking — they're eternally snifting, and snuf* 
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fling, and whining — nothing ever goes right, 
nothing can go right with them I — they're fit 
only for the society of bitter old maids and ma- 
licious old crones, whose object is to tarnish, if 
possible, every good and kind creature's reputa- 
tion. It isn't the snuff alone — it isn't the snuff 
itself— that makes them so tetchy and disagree- 
able — the habit itself is particularly filthy, while 
it spoils their complexion, distorts their features, 
discolours their eyes, and gives a twang to their 
voices, which sound like the notes of a cracked 
penny trumpet. Still it isn't the snuff alone 
which makes them what they are: it is the 
secresy with which the tidy customs of society 
compel them to take it : it is the secresy of the 
habit which produces the mischief; for one se- 
cret habit leads them on to another, until they 
become secret in every thing, and selfish. Let 
me see a woman mount a cigar, and I'll say 
something to her! I'll admire her spirit! — 
for there is some spirit in that! — but let her 
descend to the nasty low solitary habit of taking 
snuff, and she becomes, in my view, at once dis- 
gusting." 

**But you say the habit's lowP^ observed 
Fred. 
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" And so it is." 

" Well, but queens have taken snufF!" 

*^ What sort of queens ? I never heard of 
more than one of snuffy meipory — and what was 
she ? She was no exception to the rule ! With 
all her state and splendour as a queen, she was a 
peevish, bitter, miserable woman. But how 
would you like your wife to take snuff?" 

"If she did, I shouldn't like to eat her 
puddings !" 

" No, nor would you like her temper, not, as^ 
I have said, that the snuff itself would spoil it, 
but the selfishness which secret habits breed. It 
isn't so bad in a man ! — ^he takes it openly, and 
there's an end of it — ^but save me from the 
sniftings and the wheezings, and the whinings of 
a regular snuff-taking woman." 

'' Well, I think you're about right," said Fred. 
" I don't know that I ever did meet with a really 
pleasant woman, who made a constant practice 
of it: certainly, all I know at present are 
rum uns." 

" Of course ! As for that Mrs. Jones, I've 
no patience with her 1 — certainly she has a deal 
to complain of ! — and so have they all now their 
bills have been paid. But it i&n't what you've 
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heard from such people as these that made yon 
say just now that you * hoped' that what John 
had been told might not be proved to be 
true?" 

•' No : it's what I've heard from very, very 
-different quarters." 

" Well, but what have you heard ? Tell us, 
there's a goodYellow." 

" I'd better not say : it'll only annoy you." 

" Annoy me 1 Not a bit of it. Don't be 
fdarmed about that." 

**Well, then, in the first place I'll tell you 
what I know — ^because I don't think that you re 
at all aware of it ; I know — I know for a positive 
fact that you have had lodgers in the house !" 

*' Lodgers. Well! — what do you mean by 
lodgers?" 

" Officers ! — bailiffs ! — ^they came with an 
execution against the goods, and every mortal 
thing in the house was seized." 

" You don't mean that?" 

" But I do mean it, Harry. Wasn't Oldham 
here?" 

*' Oldham was here : he brought a man with 
him, and I couldn't make out what for. ' 

" He came to seize everything, and did seize 
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everything; and if the money hadn't been paid, 
everything must have been sold." 

" You alarm me," said Harry, who breathed 
hard, and looked at Fred with an expression of 
the most intense amazement. 

" All, however, was settled so far," resumed 
Fred; ''but I'm sorry to add that what I have 
heard makes me, Harry, indeed^ afraid that it's 
nothing hut a case with your governor." 

Tears on the instant sprang into Harry's eyes. 
"Never mind Twe," said he, with half-choked 
utterance — " I canH help it, Fred— ^o on." 

" Well, I hear," continued Fred, " and from 
those who ought to know, that he has many 
more of these bills coming due — that thousands 
upon thousands of pounds will be demanded 
— that what has passed is nothing to what is to 
come — ^that if he had twice the amount of pro- 
perty he has he could never by any chance get 
over it — that he must of necessity be ruined — 
that house, lands, furniture, horses, everything 
must be sold, and that he will be thrown into 
prison." 

" He thrown into prison !" cried Harry, in a 
rage. " What ! for being kind and serving other 
people? — he's a fool!" he added, bursting again 
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into tears. " The scoundrels, the villains, the 
thieves!" 

" But," said Fred, with the view of soothing 
him, *' although I have heard this and that in- 
directly from the Gilberts and the Boyds '' 

" Does Sir John say so ?" 

" No ! I understand he'll not have it ! And 
therefore, as I was saying, although I've heard 
this, it may not all be true; let us hope that it 
isn't. That he's got himself into a mess we 
hnow^ but let us hope that he'll be able to get out 
of it, if, indeed, he isn't out of it already. It's 
a pity that a man like him should be served so, 
but it's pretty nearly always the case. I'm 
almost sorry now that I mentioned it at all ; but 
let's say no more about it — let's talk about some- 
thing else." 

He then changed the subject, and had a pipe 
with Harry ; and as he made every possible effort 
to cheer him, he eventually left him comparatively 
calm; but although Harry's hopes triumphed 
over his beliefs they could not conquer his more 
potent fear that Percy was indeed a ruined man. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

PERCY IN A PECULIAR POSITION. 

Elated with saccess-^>as far at least as Charles 
Butler was concerned, for on the following morn- 
ing Charles brought his friend's bill and the 
hundred and fifty pounds he had promised — Percy 
gaily left town, without even inquiring after the 
health of *' Captain Howard," and in the early 
part of the evening arrived at the Bell. 

Harry, whose dejection was profound, and 
who scarcely expected him after what he had 
heard, was there to meet him, and found him 
in such high spirits that he himself felt re- 
inspired with hope. 

" Harry," said he, in the most lively tones, 
*' drive up, and ascertain if Mr. Blake's disen- 
gaged. If he be, tell him Pll either call upon 

m2 
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him or I shall he glad to see him here for ten 
minutes." 

With alacrity Harry started off, and as Mr. 
Blake was disengaged, and felt anxious moreover 
to hear what had been done, he repaired to the 
Bell without delay. 

" Well," said Percy, with a smile, when Mr. 
Blake had greeted him, although very gravely, 
" I have done some good by going up," and he 
at once produced the bill and the notes. " As 
far as the bill for Jive hundred is concerned, all 
is settled: here are notes to the amount of a 
hundred and fifty pounds, and there we have 
ample security for the remainder." 

Mr. Blake slowly put on his spectacles, and 
without paying any regard to the notes, proceeded 
to examine the bill minutely. 

" Well," said he, after a pause of some dura- 
tion, " the notes are good, I suppose^ and if they 
be, why that's something; but this security 
doesn't for a moment strike me as being parti- 
cularly * ample.' One of the names, that of the 
drawer of this ^security,' isn't worth twopence, 
I knowJ^ 

" Prideaux, you mean ; I think nothing of him. 
The other is the responsible man. I'll satisfy 
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you on this point presently. But let me now 
begin at the beginning to relate to you ' all my 
travel's history.' " 

He then proceeded to explain, first, the whole 
of the particulars of his interview with Howard, 
and Mr. Blake accompanied him throughout with 
certain noises which sounded like grunts of 
contempt ; but when he came to the relation of 
his interview with Charles, the contrast was so 
great, that his legal friend, who entered into and 
appreciated the motives portrayed, gave a 
series of energetic nods of approbation. 

" Very fair," said he, when Percy had finished; 
" very — very fair, indeed — very considerate, and 
very correct. Now, this is as it should be ! 
By the way," he added, somewhat mysteriously, 
*' do you remember Walter Campbell, who was 
the Manager of the Branch Bank?" 

" Walter Campbell, who was the manager?" 

"Yes: he is not the manager now — he has 
absconded." 

" Good God !" exclaimed Percy, " I am one 
of his sureties 1" 

" Pm aware of it. Had you not been, he 
would in all probability have gone on for some 
time longer; but having understood that the 
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state of your affkirs would render a fresh surety 
indispensable, and feeling that this might lead to 
a minute investigation of his accounts, he be- 
came alarmed and started off at once. I asked 
you if you remembered him, because you omitted 
to state that you were one of his sureties to me^ 

" I quite forgot to name it." 

" Unfortunately, there are several other things 
which you quite forgot to name, but which 
during your absence I have discovered. We'll 
not, however, enter into these things to-night." 

" Then Campbell is a defaulter?" 

" Of course; and I fear to a heavy amount." 

" But what can he have done with the 
money ? He never appeared to me to be extra- 
vagant." 

" You didn't know all. Had I known of 
your having become security for him I should 
have induced you to withdraw long ago ; I knew 
that his salary could not enable him to keep a 
pack of harriers." 

" A pack of harriers ?' 

" The Buckley harriers were his." 

" The fool !" 

" Say rather the rogue ! But we'll not dwell 
upon this. I have something else to say to you 
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to-night : I have to urge you — and I do so most 
earnestly — ^to reduce your establishment at once. 
It really must be done- You can't want so 
many servants now! — ^if you cfo, you'll be un- 
able to support them much longer — but you 
carit want so many ; they have little to do but to 
wait upon each other. Three maids and a boy 
must be quite sufficient to keep that liouse in 
orda:. Select these then, and discharge all the 
rest. Nor <5an you require so many horses. 
Surely, two would be enough. I don't know 
that one might not do, but say two for the 
present, and sell the others. Now, prepare for 
this at once : set about it without delay. Let 
me assure you, that it is absolutely necessary 
for you to do so." 

"You again crush my hopes," said Percy, 
thoughtfully. *' I came back in high spirits : — 
I thought, when this five hundred pounds had 
been secured, that all would yet be well." 

" That five hundred pounds — ^when you get 
it — will be comparatively nothing. Now, be 
advised by me: don't buoy yourself up with 
false hopes, but do that which I earnestly urge 
you to do, without delay." 

" Well ! if it must be done, it must ! But, 
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then, upon what grounds can I discharge these 
servants? what excuse am I to make?" 

" If you think an * excuse' necessary, you can 
say, that you have resolved on having no more 
parties, that you have determined on living in 
a more quiet style, and that, therefore, you do 
not require so many servants — ^nor do you. Nor 
will you" — ^he added, significantly — " at present. 
Your friends will not trouble you much now. 
Call the roll to-morrow morning — come! pro-^ 
mise that you will." 

Percy did eventually promise to do so ; and 
having taken leave of Mr. Blake for the night, 
he stepped into his gig to go home ; but there 
was so perceptible a difference in his manner 
that Harry again sank into a state of dejection. 

Now, to a man who has been in the habit of 
living upon two or three hundred a-year, the 
fact of being compelled to " make shift" with 
a splendid house — rent free, and elegantly fur- 
nished — four servants, two horses, and a cellar 
full of wine to begin with— would not appear to 
be a calamity of a character very severe ; but to 
one who is redicced to this state of things — 
having kept a score of servants to wait upon 
each other, and half a dozen horses to lend to 
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his friends — the case assumes a different aspect, 
wears a different complexion ! — to such a man it 
seems hard indeed. 

This needs no illustration ; a moment's thought 
will be sufficient to render examples unnecessary, 
seeing that throughout the whole scheme of 
society individual prosperity and individual 
adversity are alike comparative, and equally un- 
definable, unless viewed with reference to the 
sphere in which they exist — and hence the re- 
luctance of Percy to retrench, being well under- 
stood, can excite no surprise. 

It was not that he wanted the whole of th^se 
servants : it was not that two horses were insuf- 
ficient for him ! — ^it was but the old tale — " the 
look of the thing" — " What will the world say ? 
— What will the world think?" — ^which was of 
course very simple; we all admit it to be sim- 
ple; — and yet it is, at the same time, a fact 
patent to us all, that however strong may be our 
minds, or however boldly we may express our 
" contempt for the world," so vain — so invincibly 
vain are we, that there isn't a point upon which 
we are more sensitive. 

Had an epidemic raged in the establishment — 
had any ^^ complaint that goes about" seized 
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these servants, and ^^ carried them off/' horses 
and all, it is probable, although Percy was 
not an unfeeling man^ it is extremely probable 
that he would have ^ borne it with patience; but 
he could not with patience bear the idea of its 
being known that he was actually compelled to 
discharge them. Having, however, promised 
that he would do so at once, that promise had of 
course to be performed. But how ? how was he 
to do it ? He had never discharged a servant in 
his life! He spoke to the butler, suggesting 
merely that some little alteration might be made,, 
but that gentliBman was unable, ^' for the life 
of him," to see " how in the world" the number 
of servants could be "fewered!" certainly he 
couldn't spare one of the men I The same sug- 
gestion was then made to the housekeeper ; but 
she almost fainted at the ^^ bare ideor !" she was 
sure that she couldn't conceive how " on earth" 
a reduction was " positively possible !" certainly 
she couldn't spare one of the " wom^nJ^ 

The difficulty, therefore, under which Percy 
laboured, was not, "to their knowledge,'^ 
diminished by them. He, nevertheless, acquired 
some valuable information: he obtained a 
list of the names of all the servants, with the 
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amount of their wages respectively attached; 
a list which enabled him to see pretty clearly 
that the number might be *'fewered" with 
advantage. 

Still he was puzzled. He knew not even 
then how to proceed. He at length, however, 
resolved on consulting the major, and went to 
him armed with the list. 

" Major," said he, having waited some con- 
siderable time for an opportunity of speaking to 
him alone — seeing that Flora was, of course, 
extremely anxious to know all about his proceed- 
ings in London, — *' Major, I want your advice. 
I don't like to trouble you with matters of this 
description " 

" Not a word about trouble," said the major ; 
^^ anything which concerns you, Effingham, must 
of course be interesting to me." 

" But this is such a purely domestic affair — ^it 
is, in fact, about a lot of servants. However, if 
you have no objection, FU go on. In the first 
place, Blake tells me that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for me to reduce my establishment. I 
don't at present see this necessity myself — I 
can't, at all events, see it in so strong a light as^ 
he does ; but I have, notwithstanding, promised 
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to act npon his adrice — ^I have promised to dis- 
cbarge the majoritj of the servants, and to sell 
three or four of the horses. Now, how is this to 
be done? I know nothing whaterer about it 
myself* How am I to proceed ?'' 

" Well," replied the major, " as far as the 
servants are concerned, you need not discharge 
them. Send for jour aunt ; shell do it better 
than you can. Women are great in these 
things.^^ 

" My auntP echoed Percy; " why, I wouldn^t 
let her know of this necessity — or rather this 
assumed necessity— on any account ! She'd fret 
herself into a fever ! She'd be so alarmed that 
she'd never get over it V^ 

'* Then send for your sister, shell do it as welL'' 

^^ Nor would I diminish her happiness,'^ said 
Percy, ^^ by imparting to her a knowledge of any 
difficulty in which I may be even supposed to be 
involved.'^ 

^^ Well, then, do it yourself. The thing is easily 
managed. If I were you, Pd make a clearance. 
If you give one half of them notice, the other 
half will give you notice : the change will be so 
great to them, they will have so much more 
work to do. that thev'U find themselves unable to 
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* put up' with it ! Discharge them all, there- 
fore. You can easily get fresh ones when you 
want them. Make a clearance, and shut up the 
house for a time.'' 

*' There another difficulty presents itself; if 
I shut up the house it will be said that my 
object is of course to keep out of the way \" 

" And what of that? Of what importance is 
it if even this be said? The malicious can say 
but little more than they have said, and cer- 
tainly I'd put myself to no inconvenience to 
deprive them of the pleasure of saying even that. 
Let them say what they please ; in spite of you 
they will say what they please, and the more 
they annoy you, or fancy they annoy you, the 
more pleasure they experience — ^they are so 
charitable, so generous, so considerate and sym- 
pathetic. Bah ! Despise them." 

" But it is the impression of Mr. Blake," sug- 
gested Percy, " that I ought not, just now, to be 
out of the way." 

" Then keep in the way by all means ; if it be 
his impression, keep in the way, of course. I 
have so much confidence, not only in the integrity 
but in the judgment of that man, that I should 
no more think of acting in opposition to his ad- 
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vice than I should think of cutting off my right 
arm. Keep in the way, but discharge these 
people. I should make no difficulty about it. 
Their services are no longer required; they can 
^ther remain a month or have a month's wages, 
and there'll be an end of the matter. But how 
many are there of them?" 

" Here's the list," replied Percy, who had 
nearly forgotten that. 

The major looked at this list with an expression 
of amazement. 

" What!" h^ exclaimed, "do you mean to say 
you keep all this troop ?" 

" It appears so." 

" And a very fair muster, indeed, to wait upon 
one man !" 

" Upon my word, I'd no idea of there being so 
many." 

" I should say not; you couldn't have had." 

" Their wages, you perceive, amount to some* 
thing considerable." 

" And their wages are not alone to be con- 
sidered. These people have mouths — and ex- 
pensive mouths too ! and hence, in order to get 
at their cost, we must add to their wages the 
value of what they eat and what they waste. 
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Mr. Blake might well urge you to reduce your 
establishment, young gentleman. But go to 
work at once and get rid of the lot. Don't mince 
the matter with them ; keep this list before you, 
and have them in one at a time ; but discharge 
them all, and then none will be able to complain 
of favouritism. -So much for the servants,^' he 
added ; " now for the horses. How many do you 
think of parting with ?" 

*' Four," replied Percy. 

"Which four? Let me see; there's the brown, 
and the bay " 

" Not the bay — not Eugene — I'll not part 
with him." 

" Not part with the bay !" 

" Not while I have a shilling to buy him a feed 
of corn. Nor, if even I could keep him no 
longer would I sell him. No; that and the 
chestnut mare I shall keep ; the others I don't 
mind parting with. But how are they to be 
sold?' 

" Well, there's no necessity for selling them 
here ; nor need they be known to be yours when 
they are sold. They are pretty sound, I believe ?" 

" They are — they are quite sound. I'll war- 
rant them all." 
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" Very good. They can be sent away, and 
sold as * the property of a gentleman having no 
further use for them.' What are they worth?'' 

" I know what I think they are worth. But 
that which /deem their value, I don't, of course, 
expect to get. I wish you'd look at them for me ? 
Whatever price you fix upon them shall be the 
price FU ask.'* 

" Very well. Then I'll take a ride over in the 
morning. In the meantime, I'll write to John 
Chapman, a tenant of mine in Norfolk, and get 
him to send a couple of steady men over for 
them. I can trust to him. He'll sell them, I 
know, to the best advantage, and no one here 
will be any the wiser. And now about this job,*' 
he added, *^ this delicate job of discharging the 
servants. When do you mean to do it?" 

*' Oh, rU do it in the morning." 

*' Why not do it at once ? You have plenty 
of time. I want to know more about Butler and 
Howard, but that you can tell me after dinner. 
Go and do it at once ; it will then be off your 
mind." 

Well, certainly, Percy himself thought that 
the sooner it was done the better ; and feeling 
then far more "competent" to do it than he 
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felt in the earlier part of the morning, he rode 
home, and boldly prepared for the encounter. 

But how was he to pay those who might pre- 
fer leaving at once ? He had the hundred and 
fifty pounds in his pocket still, but that sum was 
in five, ten, and twenty pound notes; and he 
did not like to send in a lot of small cheques* 
He therefore summoned Harry, and having sent 
him ofi* for some sovereigns and silver, he ordered 
lunch, and that, with two or three glasses of wine, 
enabled him to " get up the steam." 

Being thus duly fortified when Harry re- 
turned, he went to work, and summoned the 
first on the list. This was one of the upper 
housemaids, who, although dressed with the 
most perfect neatness, was an elegant style of 
girl—young, gentle, unassuming, and intelligent. 

" Julia," said he, " I have no complaint what- 
ever to make ; your conduct 1 believe to be highly 
correct; but as I am about to make various new 
arrangements, I have to give you notice to 
leave." 

Julia bowed with an expression of resignation, 
but was silent. 

" Now," he continued, " you can either remain 
another month or receive an additional month's^ 

VOL. II. N 
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salary. In this respect, consult your own con- 
venience." 

** I feel, sir," said Julia, somewhat timidly^ 
^^ that I am at the same time bound to consult 
yours." 

" Well, a very proper feeling. Have you any 
friends living near?" 

" My mother, sir, lives in the town." 

" In business ?" 

^^ No, sir ; as an o£Scer's widow she has a small 
annuity." 

" Well, as,you wish to consult my convenience^ 
and as I don't know at present how I may be 
situated, Til speak to you again by and by. 
Consider that I have given you notice, and — ^let 
me see — send Jane up." 

Julia bowed and withdrew, and having told 
Jane that she was wanted, found herself sur- 
rounded by the rest, all eager to know what " on 
earth" it could mean. 

" / have had notice to leave," replied Julia. 

" No more than I expected !" cried the house- 
keeper, bristling up scornfully; "just what I 
thought ; I hate such near, beggarly ways ! I've 
no patience with such miserable skinflintism. I 
knew how it would be when he named the insig- 
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nificant subject this morning. Why, as I said 
to him boldly and at once— How on earth is 
the work to be done? But Pll not tolerate 
such paltry proceedings. If more than two or 
three at the most are discharged, I'll not stop 
in the house another night! For my part — 
But we shall know more by and by; we shall 
hear more about it when Jane comes out." 

Now Jane, although occupying as high a 
position in the establishment as Julia, was an 
altogeliier different style of girl. She was fear- 
less, full of spirit and confidence; and while her 
taste was not of the most refined character, her 
manners were inelegant and bold. When, there- 
fore, Percy gave her notice to leave, she de- 
manded to know the " reason u>hy /" 

"There must be some cause," she added, 
fiercely, " and I ought to know what that cause 
is. I never knew of such a thing — I never heard 
of such a thing ! Here I am to be discharged, 
it appears, without even so much as knowing 
the cause! You say you've no fault at all to 
find with me, and yet you pick me out from 
all the rest ! Why is that f " 

" I have a list here," said Percy, very calmly, 
^^ and on this list your name stands second. That 

n2 
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is the cause of your being called second. I have 
made no selection. It is my intention to give 
notice to you all." 

" To all ! — to every one of us ! — break up the 
establishment wholly? Oh! well, if that's the 
case, I don't so much care." 

" Will you take your money now?" 

" Oh, I've not the least objection !" 

The money was paid, and having somewhat 
superciliously bounced out of the room, Jane 
hastened to communicate all that she had 
heard. 

" Well, ladies," she cried, as they all gathered 
round her, " I've got my discharge, and you've 
got to have yours — ^the whole of you ! Don't 
flatter yourselves a mite ; you're all to go ! you're 
all doomed ! — he's going to breakup the establish- 
ment wholly." 

" What!" exclaimed the housekeeper; "all to 
be discharged! — the whole of us! Then I'll 
resign. He sha'n't discharge me^ for I'll have 
first blood." 

" It's Charlotte's turn next," said Jane; " she's 
wanted next.'' 

" I don't care about that; she can go after me. 
Fm not going to wait to be discharged ! No I 
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ril have first blood; and if you'd my spirit, 
you'd follow my example." 

" "Well, ladies,'* said Jane, " what do you 
think of this * example?' Do you all mean to 
have first blood?" 

"It would just serve him right," observed 
Charlotte; "that it would T 

" Serve him right, you silly girl !" retorted 
Jane ; " serve him right ! Serve you right, you 
mean, — for so it would. Can't you see that our 
agreement cuts both ways — either a month's 
warning or a month's wages on both sides? 
Can't you see that if you were to have what that 
fiery old frump calls * first blood,' he might, in- 
stead of giving you a month's wages, deduct a 
month's wages — and thus make a difierence to 
you of two month's wages. Serve him right^ 
indeed ! If you want to serve him right, take 
your month's wages, and all go at once. That'll 
leave him in the lurch ! — that'll put him to a 
nonplus! — thafM be the way to serve him 
right!" 

While Jane was thus explaining what she knew 
and what she felt, the housekeeper was engaged 
in one of the parlours before the glass. Her cap 
— a much more elaborate affair than Jane's, which 
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scarcely covered her braided rosette of back hair — 
would go " no how ;" and as she scorned to " rush 
in right red-hot," and thus to give him the wild 
satisfaction of knowing that she was in the " leas- 
est put out," she remained at the glass re-adjust- 
ing her ribbons, and endeavouring to assume an 
air of calmness, until Percy, being impatient, 
rang the bell ; when taking a deep inspiration of 
courage, she " plucked up," and fearlessly " faced 
him." 

" I rang for Charlotte," said he, as she swam 
into the room. 

^* I'm quite aware of it," she observed. " I'm 
aware you rang for Charlotte ; but I have come 
instead. I have come, sir," she added, with due 
dignity, " to say, that as it appears you have 
made up your mind to part with some of your 
best and most valuable servants, I have made up 
my mind to resign. Where the work can't, be 
properly done, there can be no earthly comfort ; 
and where there's no comfort, there's no satis- 
faction ; and as such, I wash my hands entirely 
of the management of the household, and most 
distinctly and unquestionaUy resign." 

*' Very good," said Percy, calmly. " Do you 
wish to leave at once T 
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"How can I remain, when I see such pro- 
ceedings ?" 

" Understand, 1 don't ask you to remain ; I 
merely put it to you whether you would like to 
leave at once ; because, if so, I'll settle with you 
now." 

" And do you call this handsome treatment?" 

" How is it otherwise?" 

^' How is it otherwise ! What ! To study and 
to strive, to think, and act, and scheme, and do 
the best, and then to be turned off like dirt !" 

" You forget," said Percy, who still retained 
his coolness, "you have resigned. You have 
not been turned off; you have given me notice ; I 
have not discharged you." 

" But you meant to do it !" 

"I did mean to do it; but not unhand- 
somely." 

" I don't call it handsome at all : nor do I see 
how on earth you can call it handsome. It isn^t 
handsome; it's anything but handsome." 

"I am sorry that we cannot agree on this 
point: I am moreover sorry to perceive that 
your temper will not enable us to part plea- 
santly. What sum is due to you up to this 
time?" 
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^^ It's two months to-morrow ; and two months 
would be six pounds thirteen and four-pence/' 

" Very well," said Percy ; who paid her that 
sum, and she emptied her basket of keys before 
him. " And now," he added, " if it be not too 
much trouble, perhaps you will be kind enough 
to tell all the rest, that unless they intimate to 
me that they have a desire to remain another 
month, I shall — without having any talk about 
the matter — pay them an additional month's 
wages. They had better, therefore, make up 
their minds upon this point before they come 
into the room." 

Upon this point they had already made up 
their minds. Prompted by the spirit and elo- 
quence of Jane, they had all decided on leaving 
at once ; and as the housekeeper on her return told 
them what he meant, he had but little trouble 
with the rest. 

Having got through his list as far as the 
females were concerned, he summoned the butler 
and gave him notice. There were, however, 
certain little accounts to be made out, and a few 
thousand ounces of plate to be got together, so 
that he could not well leave at once ; but the 
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active young gentlemen under him followed the 
bright example of the ladies. 

And now another, although a comparatively 
slight, difficulty arose. With the exception of 
Julia, not one had expressed the slightest wil- 
lingness to remain, and it was quite clear that 
she could not manage alone. Upon this, Percy 
dwelt for some time, without coming to any de- 
cision; but he at length rang the bell, and as 
Julia was the only one who woiUd attend, she 
appeared. 

"Julia," said he, "you have a mother, I 
understood you to say, living in the town. Is 
she in health?" 

" She is, sir, I am happy to say, in excellent 
health." 

) » " Do you think that she would have any 
objection to take charge of this house for a 
time?" 

" On the contrary, I fe'el that she would do so 
with pleasure." 

" She can, of course, have whatever assistance 
she may require. But tell Harry to drive you 
home, and you can put the question to her. I'll 
remain here until you return. If she can, with- 
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out much inconvenience, come with you, we can 
have a little talk together on the subject, and I 
can explain to her how matters stand." 

Pleased with the prospect of being able to 
diminish the difficulty which she could not but 
know had arisen, Julia hastened to accomplish 
her task. She spoke to Harry, who went to pre- 
pare at once ; to the rest there was no necessity 
for her to speak, independently of which, they 
would not spe9.k to her ; they treated her, indeed, 
with the utmost contempt : they wouldn't " be- 
mean" themselves to speak to her, because she 
had kept aloof from their spirited proceedings ; 
but when they saw her enter the gig with Harry, 
and inferred that she was really " off for good," 
and " in a tiff," and meant to send for her 
boxes in the morning, they felt that " instead of 
bearing malice like that," they might as well 
have said, "good bye." 

"Sad work," said Harry, mournfully, as he 
drove towards the town — "very sad work indeed. 
And then for all of 'em to leave him like this ! 
Some of 'em might have just offered to stop ! But 
they've got no gratitude in 'em : they don't so 
much as understand the meaning of the word. I 
don't know," he added, mysteriously, " nor is it 
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my place to inquire, but I hope — I do hope — 
you are going to hear if your mother can recom- 
mend two or three fresh ones." 

In confidence, the object of her visit was 
explained, and Harry expressed himself satisfied 
so far, but he was too low spirited then to say 
more. 

On reaching home, Julia lost no time in 
announcing the great event of the morning to 
her mother, who felt at first somewhat confused; 
but when she heard at length that Percy wished 
her to undertake the management of the estab- 
lishment, she became quite nervous. 

" Indeed, dear," she exclaimed, with an expres- 
sion of alarm, " indeed, I cannot venture upon 
such an undertaking. I should feel, of course, 
happy to oblige Mr. Effingham ; it would give me 
great pleasure to embrace any opportunity of 
rendering him the slightest assistance ; but really, 
my dear, I do not feel competent to undertake 
the responsibility involved in such a charge." 

"Not competent!" said Julia, with a smile; " I 
know of no one who is more so." 

*' But, my dear child, you really don't consider. 
In the first place^ how is it possible for me to know 
even where the things are kept?" 
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" / know where they are kept — ^the whole of 
them ; I may, indeed, be said to have been the 
housekeeper's deputy; I moreover know all the 
keys. You will therefore have in that respect 
no difficulty at all !" 

" But, my love, there's another great point to 
be considered. As I am personally a perfect 
stranger to him, how can I expect him to confide 
in me? and if even he should be disposed to do 
so, how can he know that I am worthy of his 
confidence ? Pm sure, at the present moment, T 
don't know whom to refer him to ; and if I did, 
I must, as a matter of courtesy, speak to them 
first. And then there's another thing, my 
dear — " 

"Now pray don't imagine a multitude of 
obstacles when there exist in reality none. No 
reference will be required ; and if any should be, 
you can refer him to the Somertons. I really 
see no difficulty whatever about it : therefore do 
— there's a good creature ! — put on your things." 

Well, Mrs. Wardour had no objection to see 
Mr. Effingham ; she could have no objection to 
that: she therefore "put on her things," and 
went with Julia to the Priory ; but on her arrival, 
the development of virtuous indignation on the 
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part of those who were about to leave the estab- 
lishment was powerful in the extreme. 

Oh ! that was it, was it ! They could see it at 
a glance. They understood it all perfectly. 
He couldn't spare his "lady"— no, his "lady" 
must remain ; all the rest of them might go, but 
he'd keep his "lady" on, and in order to "blind 
the eyes of the world," he was going to have her 
mother there — the dreadful old wretch. They 
were not to be deceived ! — ^they could see through 
it all ; and they always thought — ^notwithstanding 
her "abominable simplicity of manners," not- 
withstanding her "awful pretensions to inno- 
cence" — that she was in reality a "sly thing" 
and " not a bit better than she should be." 

A few words from Percy were suflScient to 
banish the scruples of Mrs. Wardour. She saw 
the position in which he was placed, and con- 
sented to undertake the responsibility proposed. 
The only question that remained was, when 
should she come. 

" Well," said Percy, in answer to this question, 
conceiving that she might not wish to have any 
communication with those who were about to 
leave, " as you have of course arrangements to 
make at home, and as Julia may be able to render 
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you some assistance, take her with you ; and if you 
can conveniently come in the morning, do so ; I 
dine with Major Delisle, and therefore I shall 
want nothing more to-day at home." 

He then mounted his horse, which he had pre- 
viously ordered, and said to Harry, " When 
you have taken Mrs. Wardour back, you can tell 
the servants — ^mast of whom, I believe, have 
friends in the town — ^that I have no objection to 
you and the boy rendering all the assistance 
they may require. By the by," he added, " the 
major will be here in the morning to look at the 
horses." 

" To look at the horses !" echoed Harry, in a 
state of profound consternation. 

" Tes : a friend of his, I expect, will send for 
four of them." 

Four of them! — ^four of the horses! — his 
horses! 

Up to this moment, Harry had deemed him- 
self secure ; but now he felt that his time was 
come. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RICHARD COMMENCES THE GRAND. 

Everything having a tendency to show that the 
aflfairs of Percy were desperate, and that his 
character and influence were consequently gone, 
was communicated by Helen to Eichard Trevere. 
Even the slander having reference to poor Julia 
— " his lady" — which had been swelled into im- 
portance by the Pierreponts and the Boyds, who 
had sent for some of Percy's discharged servants, 
ostensibly with the view of procuring for them 
other situations, but virtually to obtain their 
version of " the affair" — even that was spiced up 
for him racily by Helen, who earnestly urged 
him to " come down and see how the poverty- 
stricken Percy was ridiculed and spurned." 

"Tou must not," she wrote, in one of her 
letters — " you must not think of coming down 
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here on a visit to Major Belisle. You can see 
him and her^ of course, as often as yon please, 
but yon mnst for the present pnt np at an hoteL 
Bring yonr cabriolet down, give a few splendid 
dinners, and live in a style of the most perfect 
independence, and in less than a month the 
grand object yon have in view will be most 
assuredly achieved." 

This proved to be sufficient. He resolved at 
once on the adoption of her advice* The visit 
might be expensive, he thought; but what of 
that ? What were a few pounds — or a few hun- 
dreds — ^to him, when he had so bright a prospect 
of gaining thousands? He made arrangements 
for a month, and came down and put up at the 
Bell, and at once assumed that which he con- 
ceived to be the air of a man worth a million. 

Having, the morning after his arrival, dressed 
himself in the highest style, he drove to the 
major's. He was anxious to see Helen, but as 
he felt that it might be deemed strange if he did 
not call upon the major first, he would not upon 
this particular point allow his anxiety to guide 
him. 

" What!" exclaimed the major, whom Richard's 
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unexpected appearance amazed, "Why, when 
did you write? Tve received no letter!" 

" I wrote no letter," replied Richard, with a 
smile. 

" I'm glad of it!" rejoined the major, heartily. 
" It proves that you felt that, with or with- 
out writing, you would be welcome." 

"I thank you: still, I certainly should have 
written had it been my intention to tax your 
hospitality to any extent," 

" Tax my hospitality to any extent ! What 
do you mean?" 

" The fact is, during my stay down here I 
shall, in all probability, be out a great deal, and 
have, therefore, put up at the Bell." 

" I think that you might have been as com- 
fortable here as you are likely to be at the Bell. 
But I see how it is, you want to be free and inde- 
pendent ! Your impression was, that here there 
might be a sort of check upon your wild irregu- 
larities, while there you might rattle away as 
you pleased! However, in any case Fm very 
glad to see you." 

" Miss Delisle is quite well, I hope?" 

" Quite," replied the major, who on the instant 
VOL. II. 
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rang the bell. ^^ I'll let her know that you are 
here. And how long do you think of remaining 
in this part of the country?" 

" That depends, in some degree, upon circum- 
stances; but I propose to myself a month's 
jfreedora." 

A servant entered^ and the major despatched 
her for Flora. 

" I have, at all events," added Eichard, ^^made 
arrangements for a month." 

" Oh, then you'U have frequent opportunities 
of dining with us." 

"You will, I hope, as frequently dine with 
me." 

" What, to join your jovial bachelors' parties? 
No, my boy, no; I am somewhat too old to go 
the pace." 

" But I mean in a quiet way, either by our- 
selves, or with a few friends of your own selec- 
tion." 

"Well, we shall see," said the major; "we 
shall see." And at this moment Flora ap- 
peared. 

As she entered the room, Richard approached 
with a smile and took her hand, which she ex- 
tended with some diffidence. Her reception of 
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him was not by any means warm. It was grace- 
ful and polite, but the absence of all enthusiasm 
was manifest. 

" This liberty-loving young gentleman/' said 
the major, ^^ thinks ofTemaining here a month; 
but in order that he may not be under our 
surveillance; he has put up at one of the 
hotels." 

The commencement of this communication — 
although delivered with an expression of gaiety 
—caused Flora to start; but the context in- 
stantly relieved her, and she reassumed an air of 
politeness which was not, however, free from 
embarrassment. 

Some light and unimportant chat ensued, 
during which Sichard glanced at her constantly — 
of course with the view of inspiring the belief 
that he loved her devotedly still; but Flora 
took no apparent notice of this t she answered 
his questions, and that was all; -and when he 
found that his stock of small talk was exhausted, 
he bade them adieu, and re-entered his cab. 

He then drove to the Hall ; and Helen, who 
knew that he was coming, and who had kept at 
home in order to receive him, hailed his arrived 
with an expression of enthusiasm, which art- 

o2 
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fulness readily portrays, and which constitutes 
one of the most striking characteristics of insin* 
cerity. 

" Well ! Had he seen her ? Did she look as 
gay, as charming, and as happy as ever ? Did she 
receive him with her usual ease, and elegance, 
and warmth ? Did she blush and appear embar- 
rassed, and speak tremulously, or was her voice 
firm, and her look serene?" 

These and a variety of other questions had to 
be answered before he was allowed to ask one j 
and when he had apparently satisfied her that 
Flora had looked neither grave nor gay, she drew 
a highly favourable inference therefrom, and in- 
timated thali he might " after that " ask her any 
number of questions he pleased. " But," she 
added instantly, ^,^ papa is at home, and I must 
let him know that you are here. He will be so 
delighted to see you." And having rung the 
bell, she directed the servant to tell Sir John 
that Mr. Trevere had called. 

Sir. John on hearing this at once made his 
appearance, and greeted Eichard with the 
utmost cordiality. He was, indeed, glad to see 
him, and • made him feel that he was glad, and 
ordered his horse to be taken out immediately, 
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and insisted on his dining that day at the Hall. 
He had no engagement — he had admitted that 
—and therefore dine with them he must and 
should. 

Lady Gilbert was out at the time ; but she 
very soon afterwards returned, and having de- 
clared that she had had a presentiment that very 
morning that some one would call, eclipsed even 
the florid enthusiasm of Helen. 

" It being now settled that he wds to dine 
there, the ladies were exceedingly anxious to have 
him until dinner time all to themselves ; but Sir 
John somewhat ingeniously drew him away, and 
took him into the town, and invited half-a-dozen 
friends to meet him, and having accomplished 
this task to the satisfaction of all concerned, he, 
at Richard's request, accompanied him to his hotels 
where lunch was ordered, with " the best glass 
of sherry in the house ;" and they sat down to 
have an hour's quiet conversation, 

"By the- way,"' said Kichard, precisely as if 
he had just thought of him, and by the purest 
possible chance, "how is our friend Percy 
Effingham?" 

" Have you not heard of him?" inquired Sir 
John. 
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" We never did correspond," returned Eichard* 

" But have you not heard of his losses ? The 
impression — indeed, the general impression — is, 
that he is an utterly ruined man !" 

" Poor fellow ! I am sorry to hear it. Then 
is the match between him and Flora Delisle 
broken off?" 

" Broken off! No : why shovld it be broken 
off?" 

" Why, it does not, I apprehend, follow that 
because a girl has fallen in love with a man, she 
should be therefore enamoured of his ruin !" 

'^ If she cannot fall in love with his ruin, does^ 
it foUow that she should cease to be enamoured 
of the man?" 

" Well, it does not of course necessarily follow j 
but is it not almost invariably the case ?" 

^^ I hope not; I think not; indeed, I feel sure 
that if she in reality hve him, his ruin would 
not be the grave of her love. If her love were 
to sink with his wealth, it would be clear that 
she loved the wealth and not the man." 

^^ But if even she were to show a disposition to 
be firm, would there not be certain, influences 
brought to bear upon the mind of a girl with a 
ruined lover?" 
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" That depends entirely upon circumstances : 
it depends, in the first place, upon the character 
of the man himself, and in the second, upon the 
views and feelings of those by whom the influ- 
ences to which you allude might be exerted. K 
he were an honourable man,*" and they were gene- 
rous and just, his ruin would not cause them to 
despise him ; nor,, as that which we are apt to 
term * ruin' is comparative, as it does not inva- 
riably involve destitution, would they prema- 
turely deem his power to rise again hopeless. 
I speak now with reference to an honourable 
man, and to the feelings of those who iappreciate 
his worth* If he were indeed worthless, it would 
be highly correct to exercise the influence to 
which you refer; but if he were the man / con- 
template, such an exercise of influence would be 
tyranny. Besides, if such a man could be 
restored to his former position, and they had 
the power to restore him, they would re- 
joice in the possession of that power, and he 
would be restored. And tiiis Ir believe would 
be the case with Percy Effingham if he were 
* ruined.' I say emphatically, if he were ruined 
— ^because, although, as I have stated, the 
general impression is that he is already ft 
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ruined man, it is not my impression; I don't 
believe it." 

" Then do you think, that if that which you 
state to be the general impression proved to be 
correct, he would be restored to his former posi- 
tion by the major ?" 

•' I do : the major could do it, and would : I 
know him too well to doubt it. He is too fine a 
fellow to see a man like Percy crushed." 

" Well," said Kichard, to whom this was 
wormwood, *'we can but hope that he'll be 
able to get over it without putting the major's 
generosity to the test. Do me the favour to 
pass the wine," he added ; and being anxious to 
start another subject — for he could not but feel 
that he had had enough of that — he proceeded 
to inquire about the horses and the hounds ; and 
Sir John, who was always eloquent upon sub- 
jects of that kind, entered into them with so 
much spirit, that before he explained the innu- 
merahle points upon which an explanation 
appeared to be required, he found on looking at 
his watch that he should have to drive hard to 
be home in time for dinner ! He therefore rose 
on the instant, and they started, and on their 
return to the Hall, found that the guests had 
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arrived, and while Lady Gilbert frowned with 
due darkness at Sir John, Helen playfiiUy scolded 
" the truant," Richard, who proceeded to apolo- 
gise, by stating that, while at the hotel, their 
conversation was of so interesting a character 
that they really did not notice "the rapid flight 
of time ;" which was all very well, it was thought, 
in its way, but Helen wished to know more : she 
wished to know the nature of the conversation 
which had interested them so deeply; and on 
being pressed, Richard drew her aside, and said 
privately, " That which most interested me was 
the fact that Sir John will not believe that Percy 
Effingham is ruined, while he contends that if 
even he be, the major will restore him to his 
former position." 

For the first time, Richard was allowed to see 
how furiously Helen's eyes could flash : for the 
first time he was permitted to know that she 
could assume an expression of rage. The privi- 
lege, however, was but transient: she soon 
recollected herself, and said, with all the tran- 
quillity she had at her command — "You are 
aware, I presume, that it must be admitted that, 
even dnce the days of Solomon, there have lived 
wiser men than papa. Even in a matter ^" 
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She was allowed to say no more, for at tbat 
moment dinner was announced, and Sir John 
gave Richard to Lady Gilbert, who, with one of 
her most fascinating smiles, took his arm and led 
the way into the dining room. 

During dinner Helen's eyes met Hichard's 
frequently, and while she saw that the bright- 
ness of his hopes had been tarnished, he peroeived 
tbat she was anxious to polish them up. There 
was, bowcTcr, but little time allowed for this 
then, for he was loaded with civilities, which had 
of course to be acknowledged ; but he neverthe* 
less hoped that the subject of Percy's position 
would be named, that he might himself fathom 
the depth of that impression which had become 
so general, according to Sir John. 

Having waited in vain to hear the subject 
referred to, he at length made up his mind to 
introduce it himself. He therefore said to one of 
his new friends, but sufficiently loud to be heard 
by them all, ^' I was sorry to-day to hear about 
poor Percy Effingham." 

This was sufficient. They were all quite 
ready, and conceiving that he really knew nothing 
of the " particulars," they proceeded to " pile" 
those p^ticulars up. 
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At first their observations were delivered in 
tones of pity ; then pity was supplanted by in- 
dignation at the idea of a man being so consum- 
mate a fool ; and when indignation had given 
way to contempt, contempt was succeeded by 
ridicule. 

Finding that Sir John, who dared not say a 
syUable in Percy's favour in the presence of 
Lady Gilbert, was silent on the subject, and that 
Richard enjoyed it highly, while her ladyship 
and Helen urged them on, they entered into what 
they deemed ^^ the true spirit of the thing," and 
produced peals of merriment by relating a series 
of extraordinary tales, some of which were of a 
highly comic character, with the view of showing 
that if ever there existed an utterly deplorable 
fool upon earth, that fool, that idiot, was their 
former friend, Percy. 

Nor when Lady Gilbert and Helen had re- 
tired did they cease to work the jovial them^; 
although deprived of the encouraging smiles of 
those ladies, they still went gloriously on until 
they came to the subject of Percy's "girl'' — a 
subject which created roars of laughter, whea 
Sir John calmly ventured to observe that he 
knew Mrs. Wardour,, that he had known her for 
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years to be an amiable and exemplary person, 
and that he firmly believed her daughter to be 
morally pure. 

This checked them for a moment ; but their 
mirth was by no means subdued. They said no 
more, it is true, upon that point ; but they were 
not confined to a point or two; they flew to 
others of an equally interesting character, and 
worked them with an equal regard to truth. 

Being anxious to obliterate the impression 
which Sir John's "extremely stupid remarks" 
had manifestly made on the mind of Eichard, 
Helen induced Lady Gilbert, somewhat earlier 
than usual, to communicate the fact that the 
presence of the gentlemen in the drawing-room 
would be agreeable, and as Sir John at the time 
thought that a change of scene would have the 
effect of changing the subject, which really had 
no charms for Am, he, instead of proposing to 
them the " one bottle more," intimated pointedly 
that the ladies were impatient. 

But even when she had got Richard into the 
drawing-room, Helen, with all her ingenuity, was 
unable to draw him aside ; his attention was so 
completely absorbed by his new friends, the whole 
of whom he had invited to dine with him the 
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next day at his hotel, that all she was able to 
get from him of a strictly private nature was 
an intimation, just before he left, that he would 
call in the morning early. 

Of course his mind had been greatly relieved 
by the ridicule cast upon Percy ; and although 
the effect of Sir John's expressed convictions 
still lingered, he felt so reinspired with hope, that 
his fears were not permitted that night to inter- 
fere at all with his rest. Nor were they allowed 
to trouble him much in the morning, for having 
dwelt upon the truly contemptible position to 
which his new friends had made it appear that 
Percy had been reduced, he felt convinced that 
all was secure, and gaily prepared for his inter- 
view with Helen. 

On his arrival at the Hall he found that Helen 
had made arrangements to receive him alone, and 
after a few brief preliminary observations had 
been made, having reference to the mirth elicited 
the previous evening, the subject of Sir John's 
** extreme stupidity'^ was formally introduced. 

*'Now, in the first place," said Helen, who 
had been from childhood taught by Lady Gilbert 
to believe that Sir John was not a man of 
sterling sense, "you must not allow anything 
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that papa says to have any undue weight. He 
is a good creature, very considerate and kind ; 
but he is not a man of the world. I would 
not say a word in disparagement of him; it 
would not of course become me to do so ; but 
€ven mamma, who ought to know more about him 
than any one else, even she has no confidence 
whatever in his judgment. When, therefore, he 
tells you that he firmly believes that Percy 
Effingham is not a ruined man, you must re- 
gard it as the mere expression of a hope — 
for Percy was always a favourite; and when 
he contends, as you have heard him contend, 
that if even he he ruined, the major will re- 
store him to his former position, look upon 
him — don't laugh at him, because he is my 
father — ^look upon him not only as a man who 
is perfectly ignorant of the flavour of the fruit 
which the wisely-detested tree of poverty bears, 
but as one who will cherish an idiosyncrasy 
merely because it is an idiosyncrasy, and who 
adheres most firmly to that which is most absurd.^' 
" Well, it certainly appears to be strange that 
Effingham, after having made himself so con- 
summate an ass, should be supposed to have ac- 
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quired such an ascendancy over the iaiad of a 
man like the m^or/' 

" Strange 1 It is preposterous. He has ac- 
quired no suoh ascendancy. Is it likely? Does 
it come within the pale of probability? Is it 
V rational to imagine that he has ? Why should 
the major restore him to his former position? 
In order to induce him to marry his daughter? 
Is it not absurd in the extreme to believe that 
a man like the mjyor would say, in effect : * You 
have squandered away all you possessed, you 
have reduced yourself to a state of abject 
poverty, you have become the butt and laugh- 
ing-stock of all who know you — still if you will 
but marry my daughter, I'U restore you, in a 
pecuniary sense — for in no other sense can you 
be restored — to your former position ?' If it were 
possible for the major to say this, he must indeed 
be anxious to get rid of his daughter. But the 
whole thing is monstrous." 

" Well," said Richard, " it doesn't appear to 
be very reasonable !" 

" Reasonable ! For goodness sake, don't use 
so mild a term as that. The major is merely 
waiting to know the result of certain private 
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investigations. He does this in order that he 
may not be deemed precipitate; but let that 
result become known, and you will see how 
promptly and how wisely he'll act. He is not 
the man to give his daughter to a beggar : nor 
is she the girl thus to throw herself away. Look 
at her, and put it to yourself: ask yourself this 
simple question — If even the major were to 
command her — the hypothesis is of itself ridicu- 
lous—but if even he were imperiously to com- 
mand her to make such a sacrifice, would she do 

itr 

" No !" replied Richard, who held this to be 
conclusive, and felt that nothing more on the 
subject need be said ; but Helen enlarged upon 
it, and that with so much eloquence and point, 
that he considered her arguments not only 
irrefutable, but beyond all precedent sound. 

Having passed nearly the whole of the morning 
at the Hall, he returned in high spirits to his hotel, 
and that evening he gave the first of a series of 
dinners, which rendered him within a week so 
popular, that while Percy was known as " the 
poor fool," and " the poor devi V Eichard had 
become " the best fellow in the world !" 
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CHAPTEK X. 



EICHARD IMPROVES. 



When, as an apology for putting up at an hotel, 
Richard intimated to the major that he should 
in all probability be " out a great deal," he had 
no conception of the extent to which that plea 
would be justified, or of the widely spreading 
radius of that circle of satellites of which he had 
So soon become the " glorious" centre. He had 
made up his mind to give a few dinners; and 
there he expected the thing would end: but 
these dinners produced innumerable* appoint- 
meat,. Parties were formed " in ionoir of 
his visit;" matches were made "with a view 
to delight him ;" and every kind of sport was 
*' got up for his amusement;" and as he readily 
fell into the error of supposing that all this adu- 
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lation sprang solely from the personal respect he 
had commanded, he became quite enamoured of 
** that style of thing ;^' he felt that he had never 
before been properly appreciated; and as they 
miraculously discovered, that whatever he did was 
done "first rate," and therefore insisted upon 
his taking the lead upon all occasions, he 
seduced himself into the belief that he was 
indeed the paragon they painted him, and hence 
became perfectly delighted with all by whom he 
was flattered and fleeced. 

His prevailing propensity up to this time had 
been the accumulation of wealth. He had been 
mean, grasping, covetous, but now ^ its distribu- 
tion seemed to hold his sordid spirit in abeyance* 
It is true, his grand point was to make it " worth 
while ;" but, independently of all considerations 
having reference to its " answering his purpose,'^ 
the idea of acquiring a reputation for generosity 
was to him at once novel and pleasing. 

There was, however, one thing quite under* 
stood: he would neither accept bills nor lend 
money ; this was understood from the first. But 
then in the view of his subtle satellites there 
existed no necessity for tempting him to d6 
either. Percy would not gamble: Richard 
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would — his innate spirit of acquisitiveness 
prompted him to do so— and therefore they 
*' nursed" him tenderly ; for there are provincial 
as well as metropolitan " sharps I"— fellows who 
are ** down to every move," who can " do the 
trick" with either horses, dice, or cards, and who 
will do it too, whenever they have " a chance," 
and still maintain their ^^ high respectability I" 

They would allow him to see a horse clear a 
brook twenty times, and that with the most 
perfect ease — in private ; but if that horse were 
backed for a hundred to do it, and Richard 
** stood in," or "went halves" with the owner, 
the opposite bank would be safe to give way, 
although "another foot — ay! another incK^ 
would have done it. He was never permitted 
to be " dead beat." That was a great point 
with them. He was always allowed to win " as 
near as a toucher." That which caused him to 
lose was invariably " unexpected, unparalleled, 
and perfectly unaccountable." If shooting, some 
"extraordinary kick of the gun;" if raffling, 
some " singular turn of a die ;" if at cards> 
some '^ totally unprecedented trick;" if at 
billiards, some "truly miraculous cannon;" in 
short, whatever might be the sport or game in 

p2 
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ifhich he was engaged, something " remarkable" 
wad sure to occur — something of which they 
could have no conception ! — and that, too, just at 
the very last, when he appeared to have every- 
thing in his own hands — something but for which 
he must have won inevitably I It was never his 
fault that he didn't win ! Never I It was never, 
eten by accident, ascribed to any want of skill 
or judgment on his part! On the contrary, he 
was one of the most " wide awake" fellows they 
ever knew ! They only wished they had his brains. 

Having thus achieved a brilliant provincial 
reputation, he was urged by Helen to devote some 
portion of his time to the attainment of the 
principal object he had in view. He had at her 
suggestion kept aloof from the major's — she had 

her " reasons" for making this suggestion but 

now that he had got his name " so well up," 
now that he occupied so enviable a position that 
" every girl in the county appeared to have 
fallen in love with him !" — she thought it " high 
time" for him to proceed— not with any approach 
to precipitation, but gradually to develop his 
views, and bring matters to a point. 

He accordingly called frequently upon the 
major, who received him with courtesy, and 
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conversed mth him in u free and friendly spirit; 
but it soon struck Richard as being extraordi-^ 
nary that whenever he called, Flora was either 
''out" or ^4ndisposed." When *' indisposed," 
he did not, of course, expect to see her, but 
when ** out," he did expect that she would in 
reasonable time come home; and yet, let him 
remain there as long as he might, she never 
appeared. 

He mentioned this to Helen as an inexplic** 
able fact, but Helen saw nothing inexplicable in 
it. It was not to be supposed that Flora would 
thrust herself upon him, nor could it be expected 
that the major would appear to be, under the 
circumstances, anxious to put her forward. ^ 

*' But he never even asks me to dine !" said 
Bichard. 

" And why?" returned Helen. " Simply be- 
cause he fears that, if he were to do so, the 
invitation might be construed into a desire to 
plant her upon you. That is clearly the obstacle ; 
but, then, it is an obstacle easily removed. As 
he will not invite you to dine with him, why not 
invite him to dine with you ? You could theOr 
enter into an explanation of your views, and 
thus, as far as he is concerned, remove the diffi* 
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culty at once. He may not at once give you a 
decisive answer : I don't for a moment suppose 
that he will — ^indeed, you must not expect him 
to do so until the result of the investigation, of 
which I have spoken, becomes known — ^but it 
must lead to something : you wiU hear what he 
says, and ascertain what his ideas on the subject 
are. Invite him, therefore, to dine with you. 
Have no one to meet him. Let the dinner be 
strictly private, and then you will be able to 
eome to something like an understanding on the 
point." 

As this appeared to Richard to be hot only 
a convenient, but a highly correct course to 
pursue, he resolved on its adoption, and in pur-i^ 
suance of that resolution he invited the major, 
and as he stated distinctly that there would be 
no one to meet him, and that, therefore, they 
could have "a quiet chat" after dinner, the 
invitation was accepted. 

J The major at once guessed the object pro* 
posed, and was quite prepared for the intro- 
duction of the subject on which the " quiet chat 
after dinner" was to be : for independently of his 
own impressions, Flora, in order to justify her 
'^ indisposition," had explained to him what she 
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thought of Richard's glances, what she thought 
they were iatended as a prelude to, and finally, 
what she thought of the mm* He, therefore, 
went at the appointed time to the hotel, and 
was received by Richard with a display of 
warmth, which at once proclaimed that he had 
It point to gain. An elegant little dinner had 
been provided, and c^ainly, as far as that was 
concerned, nothing could have been more agree- 
able; but while Richard was anxious to sound 
the major, the major was impatient to hear what 
Jie had to say. Nothing, however, having the 
slightest bearing upon the subject was men-* 
tioned until after the dessert had been produced, 
when, having .waited in vaii^ for the major to 
get sufficiently well "primed" — for the major 
"primed" with great deliberation — ^he com- 
menced, :: 

"Major," said he, with an expression of 
earnestness, " I am anxious to revert to a sub- 
ject on which we have had some conversation 
before." 

The major intimated that he was quite pre- 
pared to hear him. 

" When I named this subject previously," 
he continued, " and explained to you, not only 
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my views and feelings with regard to Flora, but 
the motives which prompted me to conceal them 
until I found that, both in your judgment and in 
hers, the object of her affections— or rather 
that he, to whom she was then engaged — wa9 
unworthy of her, you did me the justice to 
acknowledge that I acted correctly, and with 
due consideration for the feelings of all con-^ 
cerned; you acquitted me of having made the 
slightest effort, either to unsettle Flora's mind, 
or to disparage Air. Effingham ; and having given 
me permission to write to you on the subject, 
you kindly intimated that if you saw that there 
was a prospect of my securing her happiness I 
should not be discouraged by you. 

" Quite correct,'' said the major. " You, of 
course, remember the circumstances under which 
this took place?" 

« I do.'^ 

*^ You remember that I was acting at the 
time, unfortunately, under an erroneous im-? 
pression ?" 

" I don't know that that impression was erro- 
neous." 

" But you, of course, knew that it was re- 
moved?" 
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" I certainly understood that it was." 

**Very good. It was removed — most com-^ 
pletely removed. Now, proceed." 

♦^ Well," said Eichard, after a pause, for at 
the moment he scarcely knew how to proceed, 
"but have not circumstances occurred since 
the removal of that impression calculated to 
re-establish it?" 

*^ Not that I am aware of," replied the major, 
with a smile. 

" But— EflSngham— is he in the same position 
as he was then ?" 

" Precisely in the same position with regard 
to Flora." 

" But is he not an utterly ruined man?" 

" People who are fond of babbling say that 
he is." 

" Well, of course you know whether he is or 
not?" 

" I don't pretend to know nearly so much as 
they do." 

" But, wherever I have been I have heard 
him spoken of, not only as a ruined man, but in 
terms of ridicule and contempt." 

" I am, indeed, sorry to hear that you have 
been in such disreputable society." 
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" Disreputable ! I speak now of some of the 
first families in the county !" 

" The first to crush those who appear to have 
fallen : the first to denounce all who are honour- 
Itble and pure. He may be ridiculed by those 
whom he has served; he may be treated with 
contempt by the subtle knaves to whom he has 
been far too generous, too kind : he may evea 
have become the laughing-stock of unprincipled 
parasites and superficial fools; but to what 
in your judgment does all this tend? I am 
perfectly ready to hear you proceed I" 

" Of course," said Eichard, whom this word 
"proceed" again puzzled; "of course I cannot 
pretend to any absolute knowledge of the facts, 
but it certainly struck me that a man who has 
laid himself open to so much ridicule would not 
be considered by you to be an eligibly husband 
for Flora." 

" Had h6 continued to serve these hangers-on, 
to keep horses for their use, to supply them 
with tickets for every concert and every ball, to 
load them with presents; to let them have 
everything they pretended to admire; had he 
continued to give them magnificent dinners^ to 
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lend them money and accept their biHs^ would 
he have * laid himself open' to their ridicule ?" 

" Why, no." 

"Then having abandoned these practices, 
he is, as a husband for Flora, in my view more 
eligible than before," 

"Well, after what has occurred, I was of 
Course anxious to know whether he stood the 
same in your estimation." 

" In my estimation he stands higher than 
ever. Nothing has occurred to shake my faith 
in his integrity, and as nothing of tiie kind is at 
all likely to occur, I may say at once that the 
attainment of the object which I presume you 
have in view is beyond all question hopeless." 

"Do you think so?" 

" 1 know it! — ^therefore abandon that object: 
repudiate it utterly : if it be possible, think no 
more of it ; for, without saying a word in dispa^' 
ragement of you as a man, I have reason to 
know — ^as far as human : knowledge on such a 
subject can extend — ^that if even her name 
never should be Effingham it will never with her 
consent be Trevere. Now, don't," he addied, as 
Eichard's brow darkened, "don't misconstrue 
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this ; don't ascribe it to any unworthy or evea 
to any unfriendly feeling. As a fidend, you will 
always be welcome, but in no other character 
can you be received. And now that this point 
has been settled, let us talk about something 
else." 

Bichard, however, had but little spirit to talk 
about anything else then. The major's candour 
had so completely extinguished his hopes, that 
not the faintest glimmer was visible. His vanity 
had been wounded — not his heart, be it remem« 
bered !— his prospects had been blighted, and all 
the pains that he had taken to mature his plans 
had been thrown away, and while he could find 
no crevice to admit a ray of hope, he could per- 
ceive no " hinge nor loop to hang a doubt on" 

this point was indeed definitively " settled." * 

The major started several subjects after this, 
and Richard made a series of efforts to enter 
into them; but every effort failed, and he at 
length became gloomy ; when the major ordered 
his carnage, and took his leave, having vainly 
endeavoured to assure his ** friend" that he 
should be glad to see him whenever he might 
feel disposed to call. 

For some time after the major had left 
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Kichard was in a reverie. Percy's position had 
been so metamorphosed, Flora's constancy had 
been rendered so apparent, while the friendship 
of the major was evidently so invincible, that 
all Helen's arguments sank, into insignificance, 
all the ridicule cast upon Percy appeared to be 
contemptible in itself — nothing, in short, that h^ 
had previously heard seemed correct but the 
judgment of Sir John. 

There could be no doubt of the major's inten- 
tion if even the worst came to the worst : there 
could be no doubt of Percy's integrity or of 
Flora's abiding faith. What prospect, then, was 
there for him f — what chance did^ there exist of 
his achieving the object at which he had aimed? 
He saw no prospect ; there was no chance ; the 
object itself had been shut out from view. 

But, then, how was he to communicate this to 
Helen? — To Helen! — He paused, and rang the 
bell for brandy and cigars. A thought had 
struck him — a bright prolific thought — a thought 
which proved to be the basis of a scheme upon 
which he dwelt profoundly until midnight, when 
he retired, with his course marked out, his plans 
matured, and everything essential to the success 
of that scheme arranged. 
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In the morning be therefore rose in high 
spirits, and having dressed himself elaborately^ 
proceeded to the Hall, and found Helen exceed- 
ingly anxious to know the result of his consolta* 
tion with the major. 

^^ But/' she added, ^^ don't tell me prema- 
turely I I can see that you have been — at least 
io some extent — successful ; but begin with your 
introduction of the subject, and then go on gra- 
dually to the end." 

"Well then," said Kichard, "in the first 
place the subject can hardly be said to have been 
introduced: for reflection— since we last con- 
versed on that* subject — so completely convinced 
me that if I were to marry Flora, the marriage 
would be a source of misery to us both — that 
notwithstanding I have pursued ber as an object 
to be desired — notwithstanding I might with 
perfect ease secure her now — ^I firmly, resolutely, 
immutably, made up my mind not to have her 
at all." 

" You amaze me," said Helen, with an ex- 
pression of mingled disappointment and alarm. 

" I almost amazed myself," returned Kichard, 
" when this resolution appeared in its first form; 
but when I had reviewed and carefully weighed 
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the importance of every point which contributed 
to its formation, the only marvel which then 
appeared was, that I should ever have shut my 
eyes to the inevitable consequences of such a 
marriage, and I feel quite sure that when you 
have calmly and dispassionately reflected upon 
the wretchedness, the reciprocal wretchedness^ 
of which it most certainly would have been pro- 
ductive, you will see that had I accomplished the 
object I had in view, I should have been guilty 
of an act of perfect madness. Why should I 
marry that girl? Because I love her? No! — 
I do not — ^I never did — ^love her : there is one 
far dearer to me than she ever wg,s ! Why then 
should I marry her ? To gratify my vanity ? 
Should I marry her because another has gained 
her affections? Should I seek to win her hand 
because another has won her heart? Can you 
tell me why I should marry that girl?" 

" I, of course," replied Helen, with a severely 
sarcastic smile, " have nothing whatever to do 
with it ! It can be a matter of no consequence 
to me ! You have chosen your own course, and 
no one can say that you were not at perfect 
liberty to do so. / cannot pretend to dispute 
your right to act as you have done. You are, I 
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presume, a free agent, and therefore, entitled to 
act as you please. All that I have done in this 
affair has been done for the sole purpose of pro^ 
moting your views, and as all that I have done, 
you have undone, why there is an end of the 
matter. Nothing more need be said on the sub- 
ject. I cannot, however, compliment you on 
your constancy P^ 

"And yet it is to my constancy — ^the con- 
stancy of my heart — ^that this resolution is alone 
to be ascribed ! You know that I never loved 
Flora." 

*' How is it possible for me to know that?'' 

" You know at least that I have declared to 
you again and again that I never loved her." 

" When you imagined the case to be hopeless/* 

*' Nay, before I had named the subject, either 
to her or to the major." 

"Still you conceived that the grapes were 
sour." 

" Are they sour now ?" 

"How can either you or I tell? You say 
that the subject was not even introduced." 

" Sufficient was said to convince me that they 
were not ; and sufficient transpired to enable me 
to see that your judgment was sound. I could 
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perceive that your opinion of the major was cor- 
rect: I could perceive that it was not at all 
likely, either that he would consent to such a 
Sacrifice, or that she would submit to it if even 
he were mad enough to insist upon its being 
made^ It was clear that he is only waiting, as 
you observed, for the result, and doesn't like to 
say much, or to act hastily, and therefore when 
he assured me that they should be at all times 
happy to see me, it was all that I could under 
the circumstances ^expect ; but at the time this 
assurance was given, I resolved to visit those 
people no more." 

" Then^ I suppose, it is your intention to leave 
this part of the country ?" 

" No/' replied Eichard, assuming an air of 
carelessness. " No : I think not. I shall not, 
at all events, be in any haste to leave. I have 
enjoyed the society I have met here so much, 
that I am tempted to wish that I lived here 
entirely. Indeed I am not sure that I shall not 
make arrangements for leaving town and settling 
in this neighbourhood. I am not much wanted 
in London, and therefore I could do so without 
sacrificing any considerable portion of my income. 
And really I have become quite fond of country 
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life : there is so much spirit and energy in it. 
Besides," he added, somewhat mysteriously, 
" my heart is here, and here I hope to reside." 

A pause ensued, during which Helen almost 
panted with impatience to hear him propose. 
She was quite prepared for it ! — She had made 
up her mind to reject him, and only longed for 
the opportunity of doing so with eflFect — but 
Bichard saw that this was not the time to pro* 
pose ; independently of which his plans had been 
differently laid : an immediate proposal formed 
no part of his " scheme," and as not another 
syllable which could be supposed to have the 
most remote bearing upon the point was uttered 
that morning by him, she felt so provoked that 
she had indeed a struggle to conceal her disap- 
pointment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BESULT OF THE INVESTIGATION. 

Percy had never been fond of seclusion : his 
habits had never been studious : indeed he had 
passed the greater part of his time in scenes 
of excitement and gaiety; but pending the 
inquiries of his solicitor he held comparative se- 
clusion to be correct. Still, buoyed up by the 
hope— a hope which amounted almost to a con- 
viction — that the result of Mr. Blake's investi- 
gation would be sufl&ciently favourable to enable 
him to show how he despised the hollow hearts 
of his former "friends/' he never suffered his 
energies to flag; he would ride twenty, thirty, 
or even forty miles a day, but he never appeared 
in the town. Frequently, during his rides, he 
met persons whom he knew, but, however anxious 
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tbejr might appear to be to converse with him, 
he never stopped. He cared to converse with 
no one but Flora, who endeared herself to him 
more and more, and the major, whose noble con* 
dnct, under the circumstances, rendered him an 
object of veneration. 

When, however, that result had been distinctl j 
ascertained — when the fact had been made known 
to him that the difference between the rental of 
the land, and the interest on the mortgage which 
had been effected, was barely three hundred a- 
year — his spirits sank. 

Three hundred a-year. What could he do 
with three hundred a-year? Leaving out of the 
question the humiliating position to which he 
saw that he had now become reduced, how could 
even his present establishment, which consisted 
only of Mrs. Wardour, Julia, Harry, and two 
horses, be supported out of a bare three hundred 
a-year? Three hundred a-year was but six 
pounds per week. The servants^ wages would 
amount to two ; the horses could not be kept for 
niuch less than two more ; the rates and taxes 
would amount to another pound, and this would 
leave about twenty shillings per week for the 
purchase of provisions. How then was it possible 
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for him to manage with a bare three, hundred a- 
year ? Should he give up the Priory and live in 
a smaller house? The idea of giving up the 
Priory almost maddened himt Should he leave 
it for a time, and go where he was unknown ? 
How could he live far away from Flora? Wejl ! 
what was to be done? Mrs. Wardour had as* 
sured him that she and Julia could manage very 
well without assistance, but certainly not one of 
them could be spared. Was he then to part 
with poor Harry ? How could he part with him ? 
And, yet the faithful, warm-hearted fellow might 
derive great advantage from the change. ThQ 
major might get him a much better situation— ^a 
situation in which he might feel more comfort- 
able. Why should he be desired to remain? 
Had he not been of late much depressed? Ha<i 
he not, in fact, been evidently wretched ? Why, 
then, should he be ^ ven expected to remain ? It 
was neither just nor reasonable to wish him to do 
so, when it was clear that he could not be happy. 
With an effort to subdue his real feelings with 
regard to Harry — which were warm and strong, 
notwithstanding their relative positions — Percy 
dwelt upon this view of the case for some time, 
p.nd as he could not think of leaving the Priory, as 
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neither Mrs. Wardour nor Julia could be spared, 
and as he saw the necessity for making soTne 
farther reduction in the establishment, he re^ 
solved, at length, on selling the chestnut mare 
and supplying Harry's place with a boy. 

He therefore summoned Harry, whose mind 
was ill at ease, and who had every day expected 
to " know his fate." 

" Harry," said he, " I have been thinking of 
your position. Wouldn't you like to live in a 
larger family ?'* 

" A larger family I'* echoed Harry, as the con- 
Tiction of Percy's real object flashed upon his 
mind. " If you were at the head of it, sir, I 
shouldn't care whether it was larger or smaller V^ 

'^ But I think of making a few additional al« 
terations, and my impression is that if I were to 
procure for you an excellent situation, say in 
some family of distinction, you would feel much 
more happy than you are likely to feel here." 

" I don't wish it, sir, not for a moment. Dis- 
tinction wouldn't make a mite of difference to me." 

*' But I have noticed that you have been low- 
spirited of late." 

" I couldn't help that, sir. If I was to go into 
a family of the largest dimensions, and of the 
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most immortal distinction, I couldn^t help mj 
feelings/' 

X " But I think of selling the chestnut mare, and 
as I fancy that a boy can attend to one horse, 
it struck me that you would prefer a respon- 
sible situation to one which a mere boy could 
fiU." 

" Will you," said Harry, as the tears on the 
instant sprang into his eyes — ."will you, sir, 
allow me to speak free?'' 

" Certainly," replied Percy, who was scarcely 
less affected ; '^ if you can speak like a man /" 

" PU try, sir; but even a man's feelings get 
over him sometimes. I expected this," he con- 
tinued, with an effort to be firm ; " Pve expected 
it ever since the other horses went, and therefore 
I can't feel taken by surprise ; but if you'll be kind 
enough now to let me speak my mind free, Pll 
tell you why I don't ought to leave, and why you 
don't ought, sir, to wish me to leave. Pve been 
with you, sir, ever since you was a baby. Pve 
nursed you in long clothes, and played with you in 
short uns; I showed you how to talk, and Pve said 
my prayers with you. I taught you to ride, and 
to fish, and to swim, and Pve never been sepa- 
rated from you, and if that aint enough to tie 
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me to you, nothing in nature is. But all this 
may be said to be a matter of feeling, and feeln 
ings mustn't give way to facts as they standi and 
it is upon these facts I want to speak free. I 
know, sir, that things are not now what th^ 
were. I can't have seen what I have seen, sir, 
without knowing that. I know what your kind^ 
ness has done for you, and I know what they are 

which But that's not the point. The point 

is, ought I to leave, or ought I not? Well, sir, 
you're going to sell the ches'n't mare ; you will 
then have only one horse, and that you think a 
boy can attend tc I'll not argue that ; I don't 
see how an ignoramus of a boy can take care of 
tfi^cAahorse; but I'll not argue that; question 
is can I attend to him as well as a boy, and can't 
I do it better and cheaper. You can't give a boy 
less than jive pound a-year, and I'll do it five 
pound a-year cheaper than that. Besides, sir, I 
can't eat so much as a boy I I haven't the gnaw-* 
ings of a hungry, growing boy ! And shouldn't 
I be likely to be a little more careful ? And 
couldn't I do a litfle more work than he could, 
not only in the stable and the garden, but in the 
house ? But there's another thing, sir, I'll men-* 
tion— that is if I'm not too bold*" 
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*^ Go on/' said Percy, *^ril hear you." 
" I knew, sir, you would, and I knew you 
wouldn't take oflFence at who^t I might say, because 
I knew that you^d see my right meaning. But 
what I was going to mention is this, that expect- 
ing what has come, I made all my calculations, 
and I find in the first place I've got clothes 
enough to last me all seven year ! I can make 
'em last all that time and look tidy ! and as for 
harness, there's enough and twice as much as 
enough, to last a man's lifetime, with care. And 
then the garden ; Pm not much of a hand at fancy 
flowers it is true, but vegetables to eat I can grow ; 
I'd grow enough for a dozen famUies like ours 
besides oats, and beans, and tares, and lucerne 
for the horse. Wiy, sir, according to my calcu- 
lation— leaving out of course the bread and meat 
and grocery — I could find the whole establish* 
ment in everything for nothing. It's these things, 
sir, which I've had in my mind, and which I'll 
undertake to do if you'll only just let me go to 
work; it's these things which make me feel I 
don't ought to leave you, and that you don't 
ought to insist upon my leaving* You have 
lioticed that I haven't been happy of late. Well 
sir, it's quite true, I haven't. But let me remain, 
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— let me feel quite sure that Fm to stop with 

you-" 

" There, run away," said Percy, " and go on 
as usual." 

" Thank you, sir, that's a heavy weight off 
my mind. There's one word more, sir, only one, 
but that I'm afraid to name : I'm afraid you'll 
feel offended, and yet — " 

" Go on, I've stood it all up to this time, I can 
surely stand one word more. What is it ?" 

" I have, sir, over two hundred pounds in the 
bank." 

" Go and saddle my horse," said Percy, sternly, 
^^ and never again mention what you have in the 
bank to me." 

" I hope, sir — ^" 

"I am not," said Percy, "absolutely angry 
with you. But bring the horse round, and be 
quick." 

Harry bowed and withdrew. He certainly 
wished that he had not alluded to the money at 
the bank, but his grand point had been gained, 
and he felt quite light-hearted. 

" All's settled, all's settled I" he exclaimed to 
Mrs. Wardour, immediately after Percy had left ; ^ 
^' Pm to stop." 
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" I am very glad to hear it," said Mrs. War- 
dour. 

" Glad I / feel as if I'd got a fresh lease of my 
life. And now, whatever mortal thing wants 
doing, either in the house or out of the house, or 
anywhere else u^der heaven, Fm your man.'' 

" You have been already very attentive and 
very industrious ; I don't see that you can be 
more so." 

* " Oh, but I mean to do forty times as much as 
I have done. I shall have but one horse to 
attend to, and I mean to go regular into busi- 
ness. Nothing in nature's going to come amiss 
to me. I may not be so handy at everything as 
if I'd been vaccinated for it ; but nothing shall 
beat me — ^I mean to go in." 

He then treated Mrs. Wardour to a variety of 
particulars, which gave her very great satisfac- 
tion, and concluded by saying, " Why, I wouldn't 
have left the house unless he'd thrown me out of 
the house, and even then, I'd have come on the 
sly to lend a hand." 

" It is, indeed, pleasing," observed Mrs* 
Wardour, ** to meet with a man so devoted," 

" Devoted ! why, he's pretty well part of myself; 
I'd work the very flesh oflf my bones to serve 
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him. Haven't I known liim ever since be 
wasn't bigger than St. George on a five sTiilling 
piece. But come," he added, " let's go to work. 
Now then, what's wanted to be done?'* 

^^ I should like to have the furniture in the 
dining room polished, if — " 

" That's enough ; give me the instruments of 
torture, I'll make every table in the room fit 
to shave by. I'm rather a superior hand at 
J^uying up furniture, and I don't see why I 
shouldn't polish it up as well." 

" Have you been then in the habit of buying 
furniture?" 

"I've bought up in my time enough for a 
nation." 

" To sell again ?" 

" Bless you, no ; to send back if * removed for 
convenience of sale,' and if not, to let 'em remain 
where they were. Whenever the governor heard 
of a distress for rent or anything else whereby 
the goods were likely to be lost, I was always 
despatched in private clothes to do the trick on 
the quiet," 

" And God will bless him for it," said Mrs,. 
Wardour, with some emotion, 
. " Who, with any religion at all, can doubt it?*' 
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rejoined Harry. *^ And yet this is the man who 
is vilified, and slandered, and — Here, give me 
hold of the polishing tools : I am just in a fit 
state of mind to do justice.'^ 

On leaving home, Percy, instead of taking his 
usual rapid ride, proceeded slowly and thought- 
fully to the major's. He felt dreadfully depressed, 
and that depression was instantly noticed on his 
arrival. 

"Are you not well, dear Percy?' inquired 
Flora, with an expression of the most affectionate 
solicitude. 

" I am not quite well, my love," replied Percy. 

" Nothing unpleasant has happened, I hope?" 

" The fact is, my love, I really have become 
so nervous, Iso sensitive, and so irritable, that I 
feel quite an altered man." 

" Oh, but your manly pride, dear Percy^ must 
teach you to bear up against these feelings." 

" That pride, my love, is easily wounded now." 

" But," said Flora, assuming an air of play- 
fulness, "I will not allow it to be so easily 
wounded. I will not suffer you to be so sensi-. 
tive and so nervous. In the first place, I insist 
upon your taking a glass of wine, and then, sir, 
I'll talk to you severely on the subject." 
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Percy embraced her ; and as he pressed her to 
his heart, she felt a tear fall upon her neck^ and 
was startled. She, however, took no apparent 
notice of this, but, as soon as she could leave 
without exciting suspicion, she went to the 
major and gave expression to her fears. 

"Don't be alarmed," said he; "I know all 
about it. It is nothing of any serious conse- 
quence, ril go to him." 

This somewhat relieved her, it is true ; but 
when were these troubles to end? The solution 
of this question appeared to her to be just as 
diflacult as ever. 

** Well, my boy," said the major, gaily, as he 
entered the room; "any news this morning? 
anything fresh?" 

" I have news," replied Percy, " but not of a 
very enlivening character." 

"If its character be faithfully indicated by 
your countenance, I should say that it is not very 
enlivening. Come, come; cheer up, man! never 
be struck down. Let what may have happened, 
keep up your spirits, and cherish the conviction 
that all will yet be well." 

" I have thought," said Percy, " that a man 
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could control his Spirits; but I find that the 
spirits control the man." 

" When he allows them to be in the ascendant." 

" But they will, in spite of him, be in the as- 
cendant." 

" Then it must be impossible for a man to 
conquer depression. Will you contend for that ?" 
he added, with a smile. . *' If so, and you can do 
it successfully, it must follow that a man is so 
abject a slave, that instead of encountering a 
difficulty with a firm determination to surmount 
it, he must bow down before it and let it crush 
him. Never give up, is the motto of a man of 
spirit. If he have not the courage to struggle 
against any adverse circumstances that may 
occur, he may as well lie down and die. A 
hopeful general such a man would make. While 
he carried all before him none would be more 
dashing or more enthusiastic, but if he met with 
the slightest reverse, he would, of course, * sur- 
render at discretion.' You know nothing yet of 
the art of war, I find." 

"How can I be expected to know anything 
ofitr 

"Every man ought to know something of the 
art of war; I mean the art of warring against 
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the diflSculties of the world — the world being the 
battle-field of man. He would then hold those 
difficulties to be the enemy: he would boldly 
prepare to encounter that enemy, — he would 
make up his mind to conquer that enemy, in the 
full conviction that if he failed to do so^ that 
enemy would soon conquer him. We are all 
born to troubles ; but we do an injustice to the 
God that made us if we do not believe that we 
are also born to overcome those troubles. And 
what are your troubles? My soul! what are 
they? What do they all amount to? Have 
you lost your reputation ? Stop ! yes, you have t 
you had the reputation of being a ' good fellow/ 
which, being interpreted, means a man who will 
treat and feast a host of parasites, and suffer 
them to swindle him freely. Yes, you have lost 
your reputation ; but have you lost your honour ? 
No!" he added, emphatically, grasping Percy's 
hand. " No ! and as a man of honour should 
stick to a man of honour, so will I stick to you, 
Percy, to the last. And now, I think, we have 
said quite enough about this. Suppose we take 
Flora for a ride. Tou have, I perceive, some- 
thing to say to me, but that will do after dinner." 
Well, all. this tended to relieve Percy's mind; 
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but then, that three hundred a-year. What 
effect would that have ? Nothing had yet been 
said about that. He would, however, lay the 
case fairly before him: he would conceal 
nothing from him; but then, if — Ah, that if. 
Although Flora endeavoured to win him from 
thought, while the major did all in his power to 
cheer him, he painfully gathered the fruit of that 
if, and fed on that fruit all the morning. 

During dinner, the major was particularly 
attentive, and chatted with far more cheerfulness 
than usual ; but Flora and Percy, notwithstand- 
ing, felt impatient — the former, to ascertain what 
had transpired, and the latter to know what 
would be its effect upon the major, who was sup* 
posed by him not to have the slightest know- 
ledge of that which he had to " disclose." 

When, therefore, the time arrived for this 
^' secret" to be revealed, Percy became extremely 
serious, and spoke in somewhat tremulous 
tones. 

" Major," said he, ** you conjectured this 
morning that I had something of importance to 
tell you. That conjecture was correct — I 
have : I have to communicate to you the result 
of Blake's investigations; I have, in short, to tell 
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you that my income is unfortunately reduced to 
three hundred a-year," 

*^ Well, my boy," said the major, carelessly, 
^ and what is the inference to be drawn firom 
that fact?" 

" I don't know what inference you may draw; 
but the thought of that which might be drawn 
is to me a source of very great uneasiness." 

*^ And what is that which in your view might 
be drawn?" 

*' I really dare not explain." 

" Fll not press you to do so ; but what follows 
or what is to follow this announcement?" 

" It will not, I hope, follow, that I shall be 
deemed unworthy of Flora." 

"You dare not explain to me the inference 
which might be drawn, and yet you immediately 
do it ! When you first paid your addresses ta 
Flora, did you tell her what your income was ?" 

" I said nothing to her on the subject." 

" Then she didn't fall in love with your in- 
come? Did you ever tell me what it was?" 

" I have no recollection of having done so." 

" Then it was not your income which gained 
my sanction. Is it not strange that we should 
have overlooked that which you deem so essen- 
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tial? Why was it not named voluntarily by 
your 

*' Because I then felt that it would be amply 
suflScient to support us in the style to which we 
had both been accustomed/' 

" Then, you never imagined that by telling 
us what your income really was you should im- 
prove your position, or raise yourself in our 
esteem ?" 

" I never did." 

" Then why-— seeing that we were never 
anxious about your income — ^why should you 
imagine that a diminution of that income would 
tend to diminish our esteem ? Percy ! I fancied 
that you knew us both better ! I fancied, at 
least, that you knew us too well to doubt either 
my friendship or Flora's affection." 

"Heaven forbid that I should ever doubt 
either I" 

** And yet, if hope implies the co-existence of 
doubt— which it must do, seeing that hope is 
not absolute knowledge — you virtually doubt 
both. You hope, that in consequence of your 
income being diminished, you may not be deemed 
unworthy of Flora. Why, you don't know either 
of us yet. It really would appear to be some- 
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thing marvellous that a man should act like a 
man, or that a girl should base her happiness 
upon her aflFections* Now, I think that we had 
better say no more on this subject. You ought 
to know my feelings by this time: you ought, 
also, to know those of Flora. Your income, 
under the circumstances— you know the circum- 
stances to which I allude— is sufficient for you 
now ; and when other circumstances may render 
an increase necessary, why something may occur 
having a tendency to increase it. And now, let 
the subject be dropped." 

* 

Percy certainly had no desire to pursue it; 
but he had a desire, a strong desire, to speak of 
the generous feelings of his noble-minded friend. 
Upon this theme he would have been delighted 
to dwell ; and he could have dwelt upon it with 
eloquence and truth ; but as he knew that if he 
attempted to do so, he should be on the instant 
checked, he felt constrained to be upon that 
point silent. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



CIRCUMVENTION* 



A WEEK had elapsed since Richard proclaimed 
his " firm and immutable resolution" to abandon 
the idea of having Flora ; and although he had 
visited the Hall constantly, not a word had been 
said having reference to any intention on his 
part to propose to Helen, This Helen held to be 
provoking in the extreme. She wanted to have 
" the refusal of him/' literally. She gave him 
every opportunity, both in the house and in the 
grove, of making any declaration, however ardent 
or however long ; but no, he wouldn't revert to the 
subject ! he wouldn't allow it even to appear that 
he ever meant to revert to the subject ; which 
was " mortifying beyond all expression." 

At length, perceiving that he had deferred it 
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sufficiently long to create intense feelings of im- 
patience, be embraced one of tbose exceOent 
opportunities wbicb sbe bad been in tbe habit of 
affording bim, and baving prepared an ^^ irresist- 
ible" exordium, tbus commenced : 

" I bave been for some time extremely anxious, 
Helen, to speak to you on a subject of great 
importance." 

" Well !" said Helen, finding tbat he did not 
proceed; "why not allay that anxiety at once?' 

" I must," be replied, with an earnest expres- 
sion. " I feel tbat it must be done. Helen,'^ 
he continued, with a full determination to over* 
whelm her with a flood of eloquence, " that I 
love you, fondly, ardently — " 

" Pardon me," said Helen, remorselessly cut- 
ting his brilliant proem short; "you will save 
yourself much trouble by coming at once to the 
point. What is your object?" 

" My object,'* replied Kichard, who didn't at 
all approve of this abrupt mode of proceeding ; 
^* my object, Helen, is to propose to you.'* 

" Propose to me/" she exclaimed, with a look 
of wonder. " Is it possible?" 

" Why should tbe fact so much amaze you?" 

** Propose to me /" 
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** That is my object.'^ 

" Then allow me to say, that I respectfully^ 
but most emphatically, decline the honour." 

" But why, Helen ?— why ?" 

"I have always understood,'* she replied, 
^* that a lady is never expected to explain her 
reasons for refusing an offer; and if that be the 
•custom, it is to be admired for its convenience.^ 

" You still, I fear, fancy that I really loved 
Flora, notwithstanding I have declared to you, 
^gain and again, that I never did. You, Helen, 
you are the sole mistress of my heart; for 
although I pursued her^ I was fascinated by you 
into the pursuit — ^your influence over me alone 
led me on." 

" You solicited my advice, and I gave it to 
you freely. I sought to exercise no influence 
over you I You came down originally for the 
purpose of proposing to her." 

'^But have I not sufficiently explained, that 
when I first beheld you ^" 

" Do not misunderstand me : my object is not 
to censure you, but to justify myself. You came 
down, I ^ay, originally with the view of propos- 
ing to her, and when you found that she was 
already engaged, you sought my advice and ob- 
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tained it. You tell me, indeed, that your subse- 
quent pursuit of her is ascribable solely .to my 
influence. Did my influence cause you to 
abandon that pursuit?" 

" Yes, most unquestionably ! When absent from 
you, you led me blindly on, but here your bright 
presence caused me to reflect, and reflection at 
once proved to me, although at the eleventh 
hour, that Flora was not the object at which I 
ought to aim. And you are angry with me be- 
cause my love for you prompted me to abandon 
that object." 

" Angry with you I Why should I be angry 
with you? What right have I to be angry with 
you? You were at liberty to choose your own 
course, and you chose it. What had I to do 
with it? — of what importance could it be to me?" 

"I wish that I had never seen you!" said 
Eichard, resolved on trying tbe efiect of appear- 
ing to be piqued; " if I never had^ I might have 
been a happy man !" 

" I have no desire to interfere with your hap- 
piness." 

" Oh, of course not ; you only take delight, I 
find, in making me miserable." 
• " Take delight in making you miserable ! I 
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do not understand you. If we had been mutual 
lovers, and I had oflfended you, such an obser- 
vation might not have amazed me; but what 
have I either said or done to justify you in 
speaking to me thus ? / take delight in making 
you miserable ! Why should 1 ? What are you 
to me? You are a friend of the family — ^you are 
respected by the family as a friend, but beyond 
that what are you to me ?" 

" Nothing," said Kichard, in a tone of despair. 
*' No, unhappily nothing. A man," he added, 
as if in communion with himself — " a man may 
be tortured, his heart may be torn, his spirit 
may be broken, and his hopes may be blasted, 
and yet he may find, after all, that he is but ^ a 
friend of the family.' " 

" Keally, Mr. Trevere," said Helen, " this ap- 
pears to me to be an extraordinary style of lan- 
guage for you to adopt." 

" What style of language should be adopted 
by a man whom you have maddened ?" 

Helen rose, and with a lofty air was about to 
leave the room. 

"Do not leave," said Kichard, faintly; "Til 
not remain to annoy you ; you despise me, and 
I'll go." 
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" I never said that I despised you.' 

^^ Because you knew that it was uiinecessarj« 
Farewell. The time I hope wUl eome when even 
you will be able to appreciate sincerity and de^ 
votion." 

He then retired ; but immediately afterwards 
returned, and having pressed her hand in sUence, 
left the house. 

During the performance of this scene, and it 
really was very weU performed, Lady Gilbert was 
sitting at one of the drawing-room windows, and 
when she saw Bichard leave so hastily she ran 
down to ascertain the cause. 

"Is Mr. Trevere gone?" she inquired. 

"Yes, mamma," replied Helen, coolly; "he 
is gone.^^ 
. " Why did he leave in such haste?" 

" He was angry." 

" You have not, I hope, oflfended him?" 

" It appears that I have." 

" Good gracious ! In what way ?" 

"Simply by declining an honour I He pro- 
posed to me, and I rejected him, of course." 

" Why," exclaimed Lady Gilbert, with a look 
of astonishment, "you surely never can have 
been so stupid." 
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^^ Stupid, mamma ! I cannot clearly see that in 
rejecting him I have been particularly stupid." 

" You cannot see it ! Why, you must be 
insane!" 

"I may be I The insane, I believe, are not 
the best judges of their own insanity.** 

"Now, before I say another word, let me 
clearly understand you. Do you mean to tell 
me that you have distinctly and absolutely 
refused him ?" 

<*I do. I have done so distinctly and ab- 
solutely." 

" Then," said Lady Gilbert^ whose rage became 
intense; " let me tell you that you are a fool!" 

** The compliment is appreciated, mamma," 
said Helen, with the most provoking coolness; 
^^ and afi a compliment I acknowledge it, of 
course. But," she added, assuming an air of 
independence, " I presume that in a matter of 
this kind, I have a right to exercise my own 
judgment !" 

"Don't call that which you have exercised, 
judgment : for goodness sake, don't call it judg- 
ment; — call it foUy, idiotcy, — anything but 
judgment!" 

" Call it what you please, and even then I pre- 
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sume I am not to be forced into a marriage with 
such a man !" 

" Why, what objection can you have to 6uch a 
man ?" 

'^I have an objection to him. He is not 
at all my style of man." 

" Not your style of man !" 

" No ! and if he were, I would not be forced 
to have him or any other man upon earth !" 

" Oh ! of course not. You are perfectly inde* 
pendent ! Not having a single penny of your own, 
you ought of course to be independent ! Tour 
papa, I perceive, has been poisoning your 
mind." 

" He has never said a syllable to me on the 
subject." 

'^ Some one has; or you never would have 
refused such a man. I'm ashamed of you! 
What could have been your object in making a 
fool of him all this time ?" 

"/ never made a fool of him ! I found the 
article ready made." 

" Indeed ! There is, however, something at th6 
bottom of all this. I am sure of it ! There is 
some mysterious influence at work, or you never 
would have refused such a man. Kind, warm- 
hearted, good-tempered, well-disposed, handsome, 
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generous, gentleman-like, and rich ! — the centre 
of a brilliant circle, the very idol of the county ! 
— is there a girl with a grain of sense who 
would have refused such a man?" 

" Perhaps not," replied Helen, carelessly. 

"Perhaps not! Tou amaze me* But all is 
over now. He's gone. He'll never return. " 

*' He will — when 1 send for him." 

"Stupid, senseless, brainless girl! Pve no 
patience with you ! I scarcely dare trust myself 
to tell you what I think of you! Idiot," she 
added, and was about to say more ; but feeling 
that a full expression of her indignation might 
only tend to confirm Helen's " obstinacy," she 
checked herself, and on the instant left the room. 

Knowing well the unforgiving nature of Lady 
Gilbert's disposition — ^knowing that her un* 
amiable temper would lead her into almost any 
excess, Helen studiously kept aloof until dinner 
time, when she fully expected to be again 
assailed. Contrary, however, to all expectation. 
Lady Gilbert was unusually calm« Keflection 
during her retirement in her own room had 
convinced her that Helen was not a girl to be 
driven^ and hence — without compromising her 
own dignity for a moment — she sought indi- 
rectly to propitiate her. She was not indeed 
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gay, but she was tranquil, and said bat little, 
until she and Helen had retired; when, after a 
pause of some duration, the subject was renewed. 

" My dear," said Lady Gilbert, very mildly, 
^^ I feel that I was much too warm this morning: 
I made use of certain expressions which I am 
now most anxious to recal. I confess that your 
rejection of Mr. Trevere not only amazed, but 
annoyed me, because I could not at all under- 
stand what objection you could possibly have to 
him ; still I acknowledge that I was much too 
warm, and said that which in calmer moments I 
certainly should not have said. But let us, my 
love, now go into the matter quietly. Tour ob- 
jections may be reasonable — nay, suflScient — 
and if they be, I shall be the very first to admit 
that they are, seeing that your happiness, my 
love, is the only object I can have in view. Now 
what are your objections? Do you object to 
him because he has not a title ?" 

*' No, mamma.' 

" Do you object to him because he is at the 
present time in business ?" 

" No !" 

" Then why do you object to him ?" 

" In the first place he is a mean-spirited man." 
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" Mean-spirited, my dear ! You astonish me ! 
Why, he has the reputation of being generous in 
the extreme !" 

" He is, nevertheless, mean in spirit — mean in 
soul. I know him, mamma, better than you 
do." 

" Very likely, my dear ; you must, if he be 
mean, because he appears to me to be so liberal." 

" The meanest alive may appear to be so. A 
show of liberality is occasionally advantageous." 

." Very true ! And is that the only objection 
you have ?" 

" No, it is not the only one; but all my objec- 
tions amount to this — he is not a man whom I 
admire.'' 

" And yet he is very good looking ! — almost 
every one admits that." 

" I do not allude to his personal appearance. 
I allude more particularly to his mind." 

" Well, he may not be the most brilliant man 
in the world; but your most brilliant men do 
not make the best husbands. I don't mean to 
say that a husband should be a fool — although 
a tractable fool makes a far better husband than 
one of your brilliant tyrants — but I do mean to 
say that the possession of more than a common 
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amotint of intellect on the part of a husband is 
not essential to the happiness of a wife." 

" And yet you are always complaining of 
papa!" 

" That is my privilege, my dear !" 

^^ Complaining, I mean, of his want of jadg** 
ment !" 

" Have I not a right to do so ? Onr recognised 
rights are but few, Heaven knows, and I am sure 
that not one of them ought to be surrendered. 
The rights of women used to be a favourite theme 
of yours. I have heard you contend for them 
with spirit and eloquence; but how are those 
rights to be obtained, my dear, if girls insist 
upon having only brilliant men for husbands? 
Besides, brilliant husbands are not brilliant as 
husbands. A husband is but a husband, after alL" 
. "I don't expect to find him anything else," 
said Helen, archly. 

" There is, I mean, nothing sparkling — ^nothing 
romantic in a husband. There may be some 
poetry in a lover, but a husband is all prose. 
Hence, as a husband, it matters but little whether 
a man be in reality brilliant or dull : indeed, my 
impression is that the really dull man makes the 
more lively husband of the two, inasmuch as the 
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brilliant one seldom, indeed, brings his wit home, 
while the dull one doesn't care about taking his 
Out. We should, therefore, look more at the 
husband than at the man. There may be always 
something of the ideal about a man; but a 
husband is a fact^ jsl"^ dear — a reality. We 
should look at his social position — his means : 
we should ascertain his substance, that is the 
grand point; and as Richard Trevere lias the 
necessary substance, it is, I confess, quite amazing 
to me that you should ever have thought of re- 
jecting his offer. But I see how it was: you 
were not in good spirits : you were in a tiff at 
the time, — now, were you not?^' 

" No, mamma, I was perfectly calm.^' 
" I don't believe that there is another girl in 
the county who would not have accepted his 
offer with gladness : indeed, I feel perfectly sure 
that there is not. We know how it is with all 
those whom we visit : we know that there is not 
one of them who would fail to be delighted 
with the chance : we moreover know that if you 
were to have him, you would be absolutely the' 
envy of them alL And such friends as you have 
been, — so intimate and so confidential. Really 
this sudden revulsion of feeling is a mystery I 
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eannot pretend to solve. The thing, however, 
has not, I hope, gone too far. Perhaps all may 
be yet satisfactorily arranged. You may yet 
become reconciled to him: your confidence in 
him may yet be restored. Suppose your papa 
-were to call upon him ? He need not call as if 
specifically; but, as usual, without saying a 
word on the subject. You have, I suppose, no 
objection to treat him as a friend ?' 
" No, I can have no objection to that/' 
" Very good. Then we'll have him here again. 
For my part I cannot but think that he is the 
very man who would suit you,— the very man you 
ought to have. Being superior to him in intellect, 
you would be able, of course, to have all your own 
way ; you would be able to acquire the most perfect 
control ; and that is a great point, my dear, to 
achieve. We do not marry to be slaves. The 
idea is ridiculous. We marry to be happy; and 
matrimonial happiness cannot exist if a wife 
have not due control over her husband. Now 
Kichard Trevere appears to me to be a man over 
whom you might acquire unbounded influence : 
you, above all other girls whom I know, would 
be able to manage him admirably; and as his 
pecuniary and personal qualifications are all that 
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can be reasonably desired, it would be a pity if 
such a chance were to be lost. But that 
you will be able to see clearly when you view 
him with reference to the points which I have 
named. Beceive him as usual — ^let him come 
as a friend. There can be no impropriety in it: 
nor can its effects in any case be disadvanta* 
geous ; for if even your impression be confirmed^ 
that he is not the man with whom you would 
be likely to be happy, you will be, my love, but 
as you are ! I have no desire to use any undue 
influence : I have no desire to oppose your feel- 
ings : your happiness is the only object I hav6 
in view; and as that object will, I think, be 
promoted by the adoption of the course I 
suggest, why, meet him as usual and judge for 
yourself." 

Well ! Helen had no objection to meet him as 
usual. She consented to do so, and early thd 
next morning Sir John was charged with a 
special mission. 
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CHAPTEK XIIL 

AUNT KACHEL MAKES UP HER MIND TO KNOW ALL* 

The letters received by Aunt Rachel from Flora 
and Percy had been for some time, in her view, of 
a most unsatisfactory character. They had been 
written, it is true, in the same affectionate style; 
but their general tone had a tendency to convince 
her that something which she ought to know 
had been studiously withheld. She had intimated, 
more than once, that she had a " presentiment" 
that all was not right, and had begged of them 
to inform her of the fact if it were so ; but as 
this produced no explanation, and especially as 
Percy, when she hinted that she thought of spend- 
ing a week or two with him, endeavoured to per- 
suade her to defer her visit, she " knew" that 
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there was something decidedly wrong ; and made 
up her mind to ascertain what it was. 

Accordingly, having written to Percy to the 
effect, that although they were not "particu* 
larly gay," he might fully expect to see her, she 
posted to the Priory, and of course at once per- 
ceived that something was wrong indeed. 
• Percy, who did not expect her until the even* 
ing, was from home when she arrived; and as 
she knew nothing of Mrs. Wardour, she felt no 
desire to question her much on the subject of 
^* this truly frightful state of things ;" but being 
impatient to know the real cause, she returned 
to the carriage, and ordered the postboy to drive 
with all speed to the major's. 

" Blanche," she added, tremulously, turning to 
her maid ; " you had better come inside : I do not 
feel well." 

. " Will you not, before you go, take some slight 
refreshment?" inquired Mrs. Wardour. 

"I thank you — no;" replied Aunt Rachel, 
who, trembling with apprehension, at once started 
with her maid. 

Haste having been enjoined, they soon ar- 
rived at the major's ; and when Aunt Eachel had 
dried her eyes, and made every possible effort to 
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appear calm, she alighted ; when the major, per* 
ceiving who she was, came out immediately to 
receive her, 

"Oh, my dear major," she mournfully ex* 
claimed, when he had led her into the first room 
he came to, " what is the meaning of this dread^ 
ful change? I knew that there was something — 
I felt sure of it — and having come down to ascer- 
tain what it was, I found the place nearly deserted* 
AU the servants gone! — all the horses gone I 
What is the meaning of it? TVhat is the cause ?^ 

'^My dear madam," said the major, in the 
most soothing strain, "let me beg of you to 
calm your apprehensions : I will, of course, ex- 
plain to you what has occurred ; but before I do 
this, let me earnestly assure you that it will be 
eventually all for the best." 

He then explained, briefly, the whole of the 
facts; he made the best of every one of them, 
certainly ; still, the whole of the facts were ex- 
plained ; and having succeeded in somewhat sub- 
duing her fears, although she felt still exceed- 
ingly nervous, he added, with the view of supply- 
ing her with a favourable deduction, "You, 
therefore, I am sure, cannot fail to perceive, that, 
after all, it is better as it is." 
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Aunt Eachel did not deny this : she could not 
deny it distinctly; it was not the deduction 
she would have drawn — still, it might be correct. 
But, really, the whole thing had come so sud- 
denly upon her, that she felt altogether confused. 

The major prevailed upon her to take a glass 
of wine : and having stated that Percy and Flora, 
who were out for a ride, would soon return, 
spoke gaily of Uncle Eugene, and reminded her 
of her dance at Anne's wedding, and showed her 
the last letter he had received from him; and 
thus managed to keep her in very fair spirits 
until Percy and Flora returned, when she flew 
to them on the instant, and, while kissing 
them convulsively, exclaiming, " God bless you ! 
God bless you!" her emotion completely over- 
came her. 

She, however, soon recovered, and retired with 
Flora; and when the carriage had been dis- 
charged, the major proceeded to explain to Percy 
that he had in his own way told her all. Percy 
was perfectly satisfied with this: he knew 
exactly what the major's "own way" meant; 
and when Flora re^appeared with Aunt Kachel 
he endeavoured to assume an air of gaiety. 

" Now, aunt," said he, " I think that you 
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and I had better start. We have to receive com- 
pany to day: I have invited the major and 
Flora to meet you at the Priory." 
• *' Oh, let us all go together," said Flora. 

" As you please," returned Percy, who knew 
how it would be, and, when the major's carriage 
had been announced, they proceeded together to 
the Priory, 

Both before and during dinner — ^which was a 
banquet in miniature, served up with taste by 
Julia and Harry, who had duly " vaccinated" 
to wait at table by Mrs. Wardour — every effort 
was made to elevate the spirits of Aunt Bachel. 
These efforts were, however, but partially suc- 
cessful. She had really so much upon her mind, 
such a variety of things to think of, and so many 
conflicting feelings to reconcile, that, apparent 
tranquillity was discovered by her to be the 
nearest approach to cheerfulness she could make. 
Nor in the evening, when the major had made 
up his mind to *' draw her out," could anything 
beyond a faint smile be extorted : she sat with 
an expression of calm resignation, and while ap^^ 
parently intent upon all that was said, dwelt 
earnestly upon that which she conceived to be 
a duty she had to perform on the morrow. 
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. She slept but little that night, and in the 
morning felt in consequence languid ; but know- 
ing that that which she had to do must be done 
at least cheerfully, lest it might be thought to be 
done unwillingly, she, while they were at break- 
fast, threw off all appearance of dejection and 
commenced the performance of her " duty." 

*' Percy, my dear," she began, with a smile, 
f* I have a proposition to make to you, a pro* 
position to which I feel sure you will accede, 
when I tell you, that if you do, you will make 
jjae very happy," 

** You introduce it with a strong temptation," 
said Percy. " What is it?* 

" In the first place, my dear, I should like to 
live with you, to live with you constantly; I 
mean, in fact, to make this house my home." 

" My dear aunt," said Percy, " don't enter- 
tain the thought : don't allow it to occupy your 
mind for a moment. Were I to consent to that, 
instead of making you happy, I should make you 
intensely wretched. Before Flora and the major 
I may not appear to feel the galling effects of 
my present position much: in thetj^ presence I 
may even seem gay, because I know that if I 
were to appear to be dejected I should afflict 
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tiiiem : bat when I reflect upon what has fmsaedj 
aont^althongh I cannot chaiige mysdf iriA 
anything bearing the sembhince of dishoiioiir — 
when I reflect npon my folly, and dwell, as I do 
continually when at home, npon the hang^lity 
contempt, the meanness, malice, and ingratitade 
of those to serve whom I have been snch a fool, 
I am one of the most miserable dogs in exist- 
ence. Why then should you live with me? 
To share my wretchedness ? To subject your- 
self to that nervous irritability which recent 
circumstances have engendered? No, aunt, 
111 not consent to that. If I were ajixious^ to 
annoy you perpetually, I might say, ^ Make this 
your home, by all means;' but as I wish to see 
you free from all annoyance, such a sacrifice 
shall not, with my consent, be made." 

^^ But, my dear, having looked at this matter 
in various points of view^ I think that, on reflec* 
tion, you will see that I should feel more happy 
here than I could feel if I were away from you 
entirely. For example, if I were here, I should 
know of course how things were going on; 
whereas, if I were away, I should be tortured 
with a thousand apprehensions, the whole of 
which might be baseless. Besides, my dear, if 
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we were to put our incomes together, and have 
but one establishment, the effects of what has 
passed, if not entirely removed, would be very 
materially diminished, I should not, of course, 
expect you to be always in high spirits, and as 
to your ^ nervous irritability,' I am willing to 
endure all that you have of that, for I know you 
too well not to know that we should live very 
happy together." 

" Under any other circumstances, aunt, we 
should ; but as I cannot consent to it under those 
which exist, I must beg of you to say no more on 
the subject." 

" Well," returned Aunt Kachel with a smile, 
*' as you will not let me live with you, and I must 
say that if things were not as they are, your re* 
fusal to do so would not be deemed complimeU'^ 
tary, still, as you will not have me here, sup- 
pose we compromise the matter! I can live 
very well upon half my income, and by adding 
the other half to yours " 

" Aunt," interposed Percy, " I mv^t put an 
end to this subject at once. My income even 
now is sufficient for me ; and if it were not, I 
would not have your comforts on any account 
diminished. Therefore say no more about it. 
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If I hear another syllable on the subject, I shall 
begin to believe that you don't really know me. 
Now," he added, " what do you think of doing 
this morning? We dine with the major, of 
course ; but will you go for a drive before dinner 
with me?" 

" No, my dear, I think not. While you are 
gone I want to look a little about the house : I 
want also to have a little chat with Mrs. 
Wardour. I shall find quite enough to do this 
morning." 

That, however, which she most " wanted'' to 
do was to write a long letter to Anne, and this 
she commenced immediately after Percy had left. 
In this letter she elaborately explained her 
♦* presentiments," all that she had dreamt, all 
that she had thought, all that she had feared, 
and finally, all that had really occurred accord* 
ing to the version of the major; and having 
dwelt upon the nature of the proposals she had 
made, and Percy's *' most insuflGicient reasons" 
for rejecting those proposals, she thus con- 
cluded : — " And now, my love, something must 
be done. He will not, I know, allow either of 
us to do anything with his consent, but I think 
that we might do something without it — ^that is to 
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say, that his present income might be increased 
without giving him the chance of ascertaining 
the source from which that increase springs. 
Speak to Mr. Lionel about it, my dear. I know 
that he will be anxious to enter into our views, 
and he may at once be able to suggest the means 
by which our object may be accomplished. Give 
ray love to him, and tell him that as I owe dear 
Percy everything I possess — as my income is 
based upon his love and generosity, and as I 
cannot, therefore, see him destitute of those 
comforts to which he has always been accus- 
tomed, I feel most anxious to give up the 
greater portion of that income — for, indeed, I can 
live upon a little — and that all I wish to know 
is, how it can, without his knowledge, be done." 
" This letter was despatched that night, and 
when Anne received it in the morning its con- 
tents at once amazed and alarmed her. She 
showed it to Lionel, who read it without any 
exhibition of wonder — Percy^s case having been 
several times his own ! — and who at once pro- 
posed to join Aunt Kachel, and thus to. secure to 
Percy an additional five hundred a-year. But 
as he had solemnly promised his uncle that he 
would never again take any step of importance 
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far as peconuiiy matters were amofsrned— 
)at first oonsolting him, it became, of course. 



Beoessarj to consult him in this case; and as he 
knew that Percy was one of his nnde's special 
faYourites, he had no hesitation in doing so at 
once. He therefore went, for this pnrpoae, to 
Uncle Eugene, and as the best introduction he 
could think of at the time, produced Aunt Sa- 
chePs letter, which Uncle Eugene read witii due 
deliberation, and then sank back in his easy chair 
to think. 

"Now, what I proposed to Anne '^ sidd 

Lionel. 

" Stop, my boy,'' said Uncle Eugene, " before I 
hear what you proposed to Anne, do me the favour 
to leave me for a time. This letter suggests to me 
a certain point upon which I feel anxious to 
dwell ; therefore go and take a turn round the 
garden.'* 

Lionel accordingly left him, and he dwelt upon 
that " certain point" for some time, and when he 
had sufficiently dwelt upon it, he rose and called 
Lionel in. 

" You were about," said he, " to tell me what 
you proposed to Anne. What was it?" 

Lionel briefly explained. 
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" Very good/' said his uncle, *' very good — * 
under the circumstances, very good indeed. But 
I must have the management of this affair. You 
must leave it entirely to me. Tell Anne that Fll 
go and see what can be done. She may as well 
acknowledge the receipt of this letter, and say 
she has placed it in your hands, but tell her not, 
on any account, either directly or indirectly, to 
mention me." 

" Very well," said Lionel, ** when do you think 
of going ?" 

" Oh, I'll run down at once ! Touch tlie bell." 

The bell was rung, and when the servant ap- 
peared the carriage was ordered, post-horses were 
sent for, and a small portmanteau was directed to 
be filled. 

"Tou^U have something to eat before you 
start ?" suggested Lionel. 

" Well, I don't care much about it ; but order 
something up while I go and change my coat." 

Lunch was ordered ; and when Uncle Eugene 
reappeared he went to work upon a chicken—* 
although it was yet early — and when the carriage 
was announced he bade Lionel adieu, and with- 
out saying another word on the subject, started. 

Lionel was not at all amazed at this proceed- 
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ing, nor was Anne ; indeed, when she heard that 
he had gone down expressly in order to '* see 
what could be done/' she felt convinced that 
something would be done effectually, and during 
the day fed her imagination upon his interview 
that evening with Percy. 

It was not, however, Uncle Eugene's intention 
to see Percy that evening; he did not, at all 
events, intend to call that evening at the Priory. 
He had made up his mind to go direct to the 
major's, and he went there direct, and found 
Percy there : he moreover found Aunt Kachel ! 
who, with Flora, rushed towards him as he en- 
tered the room,and received — ^before them all — a 
salute. 

A volley of questions then assailed him, and 
he answered them promptly enough, it is true, 
but at the same time with infinite caution. He. 
appeared to know nothing of what had occurred, 
nor indeed was a syllable said on that subject 
until Percy had left with his aunt, when the 
major^ on being solicited, explained alL 

" Then," said Uncle Eugene, having listened 
with great attention to this explanation, which, 
in every particular, confirmed Aunt Eachel's 
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affectionate letter to Anne — " Then he has sold 
all his horses?" 

" All but one,'* replied the major, " that he 
never will sell." 

" A favourite^ perhaps? What sort of ahorse 
is it?" 

" A beautiful horse.'* 

" What colour?" 

" A bay. He calls him Eugene." 

The major on the instant saw, or fancied he 
saw, something sparkling start into his friend' & 
^es. He, however, took no apparent notice of 
this : he adroitly changed the subject, and they 
continued to converse in the most friendly spirit 
until midnight. 

In the morning. Flora, knowing that Uncle 
Eugene was going over to the Priory, and con* 
ceiving that he wished to be with Percy alone, 
proposed to accompany him in her pony phaeton, 
with the view of taking Aunt Kachel for a drive, 
and as this proposal was promptly accepted, the 
phaeton was ordered at once. 

Percy was not in good spirits that morning. 
The fact of Uncle Eugene being the major's 
guest, annoyed him. " I see how it is," said he, 

VOL. u. T 
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bitterly^ to Aunt Bachd* ^^He knew that I 
had become too poor to entertain hinu" 

^^ Indeed, my dear,'^ taid Aunt Bachel, sooth* 
ingly, ^^ I do not believe that he knew a word 
about it, and if even he did, I am perfectly 
sure — ^" 

'^ Nonsense, Aunt. The thing is clear! It 
is at all events clear to me ! — / can see it and 
feel it too. If, as you believe, he knew nothing 
about it, why did he not come here? — ^why 
should he thus go at once to the major's ?" 

^^ The major, my dear, has invited him &e« 
quently* I happen to know that he has?' 

** How can you know that he has?" 

" I have some letters in which invitations 
have been sent." 

** You have seen the major's letters ?'' 

" Yes,'' replied Aunt Bachel, feeling embar* 
rassed, " I may say, my dear, that I have/^ 

" How came they to be shewn to youl — At aU 
events," he added, " he was not expected there. 
He might have come here, and he woidd have 

» 

done so had he not known that the curse of 
poverty was upon me." 

^' My dear," said Aunt Rachel, with a smile 
of sadness, " I do not like to hear . you tfilk 
thus." 
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" Of course not : I know you don't; and yet 
you wish to live with me constantly I Why, I 
should make you as irritable as I am myself. 
He that is wounded may be tortured by a touch. 
Things nowranHe in my breast, ^hich before I 
should have laughed at: things which would 
then have been unfelt, now gall me to the 
soul." 

In this state of mind Flora and Uncle Eugene 
found him. He endeavoured to conceal his 
feelings from them, it is true ; but he failed to 
do this effectually. Flora perceived at a glance 
that something had annoyed him, but, of course, 
she forbore to allude to the fact then. Her first 
object was to prevail upon Aunt Rachel to go for 
a drive, and Aunt Eachel consented to do so« 
She certainly felt at the time — notwithstanding 
she highly appreciated Flora's affectionate solici- 
tude — that she preferred just then the society of 
Uncle Eugene ; but having consented to go, she 
prepared, and they started ; when, in order to 
secure the calm attention of Percy, Uncle Eugene 
took a seat. 

"Well, my boy," said he, with a smile, 
" you have, I understand, been let in for it a 
little/' 

t2 
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** I have, indeed," returned Percy ; " and more 
than a little.'' 

"Well, there is, I believe, scarcely a man 
living, whose confidence has not been betrayed. 
Yours is anything but an isolated case.'' 

" I regard it as one, at least in so far as its 
chief features are concerned. The very men 
whom I have injured myself most to serve, are 
the very first to treat me with ridicule and 
contempt." 

"And is it not almost always so? I have 
seldom found it to be otherwise. I have had 
some experience in the world, and I have found 
it so almost invariably. ' Men shut the door 
against the setting sun,' and especially such men 
as those whom you have served. They don't 
want you now, and therefore they treat you with 
contempt. Tliey feel that they are able to get 
nothing more out of you, and therefore they give 
you up. But what have you thereby lost? 
That which neither you nor any other man of 
sense can possibly wish to recover. You have 
lost a crew of heartless parasites, whose object 
was to swindle and to sponge upon you by all the 
means at their command. Can you repine at' 
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such a loss ? Is not such a loss a clear gain ? 
A rich man can always secure plenty of para- 
sites. There are myriads of them. They swarm. 
He can always have as many as he likes to feast, 
and when he ceases to feast them, they denounce 
him, of course. They are the first to do it, and 
are always as loud as they were when they spoke 
in his praise. These things are not pleasant, 
we know : they certainly ought not to have any 
very depressing effect upon the mind, but they 
are, nevertheless, galling." 

" They are enough," said Percy, " to make a 
man shut up his heart — enough to make a man 
declare that he will never again be guilty of a 
generous action." 

"Nay, that would be going to the other 
extreme, which would put an end to all social 
intercourse at once. The medium is the grand 
point: if that be preserved, we are secure. It 
is necessary only for us to be careful in the 
selection of our friends. Tour case is the case 
of thousands; a case which has been from time 
immemorial common, and yet a case which no 
man ever yet expected to find his own. Timon 
of Athens imagined, that he, (xs a maUy had com- 
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manded the respect of his parasites : he never 
believed that his wealth alone was the object of 
their adoration, until he had lavished upon them 
— as they supposed — all he possessed, when he 
found them subscribing to buj him a rope I 
Philosophy teaches us to smile at these things : 
we do smile at them when they happen to others, 
and yet whenever they occur to ourselves, our 
philosophy leaves us! This ought not to be; 
nor would it be so, were we not to fall into the 
error of supposing, that in our own troubles 
there is something peculiar. You have troubles, 
and your spirits are in consequence depressed — 
your feelings are now better than they were, still 
you have an almost irresistible inclination to 
look at the dark side of things — in fact, you feel 
no comfort in looking at the bright side, because 
it contributes nothing to that complaining spirit 
which you cherish as if it were essential to con- 
solation ; but what are your troubles when comt 
pared with those of millions equally susceptible of 
felicity? Why, you would. c&n^ to them — ^you 
would be happy to endure them — if all the 
moral and physical troubles of those millions 
were brought together, and when equally divided, 
you were called upon to take your fair share.'* 
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"No doubt of it," said Percy; "still, when 
these things do occur, we cannot help feeling 
their eflfects." 

" Certainly not ! But what ought these effects 
to be? They ought not to unfit us for society. 
We all know — or ought to know — ^the conditions 
upon which society is enjoyed. We know that 
we must not look far before the surface to enjoy 
it. If we do, society loses its charm. We must 
regard it as an illusion, as an entertainment 
got up expressly for our amusement, as a pan- 
tomime or a masquerade ; and under any circum- 
stances we should do so, if we would but look at 
the bright side of things ; and there are, indeed, 
but few men in the world who have a brighter 
side to look at than you have. You may not 
see it so clearly now; but have patience. Dwell 
upon the past only as a warning for the future. 
Look forward! And if Fm not mistaken," he 
added, mysteriously, — "mind! I shall say 
nothing more on the subject now — ^but if I'm not 
mistaken, the wound which has been recently 
inflicted upon you, will in a few days be pretty 
well healed." 

Percy was unable to understand this. In a 
few days ! What in a few days could occur to 
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hare this effect upon him? He tried in yarious 
ways and with much ingenuity, to ascertain 
what was really meant by this ; but he was able 
to draw nothing more from Uncle Eugene, who, 
in reply to his inquiries, simply informed him 
that he should know all in good time. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

AUNT RACHEL AND UNCLE EUGENE ARE UNITED. 

Three days elapsed, and Uncle Eugene appeared 
to have no particular object in view. He chatted 
gaily, and without reserve, to all, — about philoso- 
phy to Percy, history to the major, romance to 
Flora, and theology to Aunt Eachel ; but although 
they all suspected that he had some clearly 
defined object in coming down there, not one 
of them CQuld discover what it was, until 
those three days had expired, when from Aunt 
Eachel's eyes the variegated film of conjecture 
was removed, and she saw with the most perfect 
distinctness — all ! 

She was at the time sitting with him at the 
Priory. They were alone. Percy was known to 
be at the major's, and no one of course was expected 
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to call. They had been vralking in the garden; 
and as they wound round the paths with her arm 
locked in his, she several times felt, or fancied she 
felt, that he pressed her hand with truly mysterious 
gentleness! — a gentleness — ^be it distinctly un- 
derstood, of which the effect was not at all 
disagreeable, and therefore it is not to the 
existence of the slightest unpleasant feeling that 
their withdrawal from the garden can be fairly 
ascribed. Nor when they had withdrawn there- 
from, can the fact of their sitting togetiier on a 
couch with her hand stiD in his, be supposed to 
have had its source in any powerful sensation of 
infelicity. No! the more rational hypothesis 
seems to be that these procee^ngs were exceed- 
ingly pleasing to them both. 

*^I have been thinking," siud he, after a 
pause, during which Aunt Sachd expected him 
every instant to say someAing^ ** I have been 
thinking that we have known each other quite 
long enough to know each other weU." 

Well, Aunt Rachel had nothing to say to 
this, and hence, notwithstanding he paused, she 
was silent. 

" We have,** he at length continued, " known 
each other for years ; but we have known each 
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other intimately ever since Anne and Lionel 
were married. That occasion, that happy, that 
memorable occasion, called forth the best feelings 
of our nature, and I have now to confess that 
one of the warmest, and one of the purest with 
which it inspired me, was that feeling of aflfection 
for you, to which time has added firmness, and 
ardour, and strength." 

Aunt Rachel was still silent. She felt in 
some slight degree tremulous, it is true: she 
moreover breathed somewhat more fitfully than 
usual ; but although he again paused, and that 
too expressly in order to hear her speak, she 
averted her eyes, and was silent. 

" Now," he resumed, ** I have reason to be- 
lieve — I do not mean to say that you ever volun* 
tarily gave me reason to believe, or that you 
were ever conscious of having given me reason 
to believe, but I have, notwithstanding, reason 
to believe, or — I'll put it so — I do believe — that 
I am not altogether indilSerent to yoM." 

" Indeed," said Aunt Eachel, on the impulse of 
the moment — " indeed, you are not. There is no 
one for whom I have a more profound respect— -r 
no one whom I hold in higher esteem — no one 
whom I believe to be more estimable." 
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All this was said ^^on the impulse of the 
moment/' and no sooner had it been said, than 
Uncle Eugene, " on the impulse of the moment" 
— ^kissed her. 

" Now," said he, as if some heavy weight had 
been removed from him, ^^ now we shall get 
on. In the first place, I see no necessitj for 
having so many establishments in the family. 
You have one, Percy has one, Anne and Lionel 
have one, and I have two — one in London and 
the other in Cambridgeshire. Now I think 
that we have one at least too many, and I also 
think that that one is yours. Why should you 
continue to keep it on ? Not because you are 
enamoured of living alone, because I happen to 
know that you proposed to live with Percy. / 
see no necessity for you to keep it on, I cannot 
see why you should not break it up and become 
the sole mistress of mine. Understand ! I say 
that / cannot see why you should not do this. 
If you * know any just cause or impediment,' I 
am perfectly ready to hear you declare it." 

Aunt Rachel looked at him for a moment and 
smiled, albeit she felt still embarrassed. She 
certainly had one reason to urge, but then how 
was she to urge it? — in what form or stylo 
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ought that reason to he introduced? There 
was, however, no time to dwell upon this then, 
and therefore trusting to that sense of propriety 
for which she had obtained much credit, she 
said, " My dear Mr. Grange, you, in all proba- 
bility, are aware of the source from which my 
income is derived." 

*' Yes," said Uncle Eugene, " I know all about 
that ! — but that must be shut entirely out of the 
question, as a matter having no connexion with 
it. The question is, can you — ^without the 
slightest reference either directly or indirectly 
to this income — can you see why you should not 
become the mistress of my house ?" 

" Well, if that were to be left entirely out of 
the question it would be extremely difficult for me 
to find ii sufficient reason! still I feel it to be 
highly correct for me to name " 

'* Will you allow me to name it for you ?" said 
Uncle Eugene, as he smiled and pressed her hand 
with additional warmth. " I don't profess to be 
able to do it better than you can, but I am 
anxious to save you the trouble. I would not 
before allude to this matter myself, lest it might 
by some accident be imagined that my proposal 
did not spring solely from my affection, or that I 
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introduced the subject with a vieir to indnoe you 
to accept that proposal ; but now that yoa know 
that I did not urge it as an indooement^ and that 
therefore, it would have no influence over you, I 
feel no difficulty whatever in explaining what I 
mean. You alluded to this income, because yoa 
thought of devoting a portion of it to Percy. 
You offered to give up half of it, which, of course, 
he very properly refused, and now you think of 
settling it upon him and conveying it to him so 
privately, that he shall not even guess where it 
comes from ! — ^Don't be alarmed," he added, as 
Aunt Kachel slightly started, ^^ I am not at all 
deep in the occult sciences. I am a bit of a me- 
taphysician, it is true, but I am not exactly a 
wizard. My knowledge of your intention has 
been acquired by strictly natural means, as you 
will at once admit, when I tell you that the letter 
which you sent up to Anne has been read by me, 
and is now in my pocket. That letter prompted 
me to come down at once ; in the first place, to 
make the declaration I have made, and in the 
next, to suggest the expediency of returning that 
document by which your present income is se- 
cured. We don't want it — Percy does* I 
shouldn't like him to marry Flora without it. It 
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wouldn't look well. Not that it would make 
the slightest difference to the feelings of the 
major, who is every inch a man ! — but I should 
like him to be restored to his former position 
before he marries, and this will, I think, about 
do it." 

^^ Grenerous creature !" exclaimed Aunt BacheL 

" Not at all," rejoined Uncle Eugene, " I hold 
it to be a capital speculation ! You are worth 
more to me than five hundred a year* But if 
even you be not worth more to me than that — 
nay, leaving your value out of the question 
entirely — I shall save two hundred and fifty a- 
year by the transaction I Lionel proposed to put 
that amount to yours — which, of course, would 
have come out of my pocket, for I never should 
have allowed it to come out of his — so that you 
see in a purely commercial point of view, I shall 
be, to the extent of two hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year, a better man," 

Aunt Rachel looked at him and smiled. It 
was not, however, a simple smile ; it was power- 
fully charged with admiration, 

^^ And now," he added, ^^ when is all this to 
be settled?" 

^^ I ain in your Imnds," said Aunt BacheL 
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"You are in my heart I" returned Uncle 
Eugene ; " but when is the day to be ?** 

" There is, I submit, no necessity for haste." 

" Not the slightest ! I am not exactly such an 
impetuous young dog as to wish you to go up to 
London to-night in order to be ready for church 
in the morning. But although I can see no 
necessity for haste, I can see no necessity for 
delay. I would not have it supposed to be 
a hasty match; but who need know? whom 
need we tell that the matter has not been 
arranged for months? 1 don't know what time 
you require to prepare; I cannot pretend to 
know much about that ; but — ^let me see — this is 
Tuesday. Shall we say this day week?" 

" The time is indeed very short," said Aunt 
Rachel; "but let it be as you desire." 

" Very good. And now what are your views 
on the subject of the ceremony? Shall it be a 
gay or a quiet affair?" 

" I should say the more quiet the better." 

" My view of the case precisely." The major 
and Flora, Percy, Lionel, and Anne, are all 
I shall propose. The selection of the rest I 
leave to you." 

"Ton have selected all whom / should have 
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selected : I feel no desire to have any one 
else." 

" Very good. And now," he added, playfully, 
"let us keep our own counsel. We'll not let 
a soul know a word about the matter, and then 
we shall escape all wicked inuendoes." 

Aunt Bachel thought this a good suggestion; 
and Uncle Eugene led her again into the garden, 
where their hearts were so light, and they felt so 
happy, had it been the garden of Eden they 
could not have enjoyed it more. Percy, however, 
returned, and his presence put an end, of course, 
to all their confidential conversation; but they 
were even then so gay, so exceedingly merry, 
that he looked at them mysteriously^ and mar- 
velled. But they were not going to let him into 
the secret! Not they! it was their own, and 
they meant to keep it, and they did keep it, too ! 
not a single word calculated even to excite sus- 
picion escaped them, until in due time, the 
major, Flora, and Percy, were invited to accom- 
pany them to town ; nor even then was the secret 
absolutely revealed, although it was very 
shrewdly guessed at. 

But the fact of such a marriage being contem- 
plated, really created no surprise. Percy was 
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not snrprised at it; nor was Flora, nor was tlie 
major. It was tme the contracting parties were 
not yonng; bat then, no match conld be more 
equal. Thej suited each other admirably ! this 
was known to be the case, and hence the question 
resolved itself simply to this : — ^Why should they 
not marry? — ^to which question no sufficient 
answer could be given. Happiness was their 
object : not only their own, but the happiness of 
all connected with them ; for although they felt 
that und^ any circumstances they could live 
happily together, they knew that, under those 
which then existed, their marriage would have 
a direct tendency to relieve the minds of Percy, 
Flora, Lionel, and Anne, if even it failed to 
affect that of the major. 

Having sent a variety of elaborately distinct, 
and yet at the same time mysterious, instruc- 
tions to Anne and Lionel, Uncle Eugene, accom- 
panied by Aunt . Eachel, Flora, Percy, and the 
Major started for town the day preceding that 
which had been "named," and arrived just 
before the hour appointed for dinner. Anne and 
Lionel received them, and naturally wondered 
what the whole proceeding meant ! Anne drew 
Flora aside and learned something : Lionel drew 
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Percy aside and learned something, and then 
they both assailed the major, from whom they 
learned something more, when the whole thing 
became distinctly visible. 

Now, the ladies on this occasion were a very 
considerable time preparing for dinner — the 
questions which had to be asked and answered 
being so numerous — ^but when they did appear 
Aunt Eachel was of all eyes the " cynosure," for 
old or young either a Bride or Bride Elect is an 
object of peculiar attraction. Not that Aunt 
Kachel was old ! — ^not particularly old ! She ap- 
peared to be about — ^well, it isn't fair to say ; but 
every one present could see that she had been an 
extremely handsome woman. And so she was 
then ! Uncle Eugene knew it, and preferred her 
to a minor. How gay he was ! How he did 
joke with the young ones who fancied they knew 
everything and didn't! He was, indeed, so 
merry — in such excellent spirits — that it was a 
treat to be with him. 

The ladies, notwithstanding they all admitted 
this, retired early. They had some private 
business to settle among themselves — as ladies 
invariably have — and while Aunt Eachel was 
openly revealing the "secret" to them, Uncle 
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Eugene as openly proclaimed it to Percy, Lionel, 
and the Major. 

Lionel, therefore, rose to propose the health of 
the Bride Elect, and did it with taste and dis- 
cretion, and when Percy had proposed that of 
Uncle Eugene, the toasts — ^keeping time with 
the bottles — went merrily round and round, 
until they were a second time summoned by the 
ladies, who playfully ascribed the lustre of their 
eyes, which certainly did sparkle with unusual 
brilliancy, to the air — the keen air — they had 
encountered, although Uncle Eugene declared 
pointedly, that it was but the reflection of their 
own. 

But their eyes, even then, did not sparkle 
more than the eyes of those very ladies did in 
the morning ! It is certainly a well-established 
optical fact, that the eyes of brides and brides- 
maids are brighter generally than those of any 
other female functionaries; but those of this 
Bride and her Bridesmaids must have been ex- 
tremely brilliant, seeing that they imparted a 
genial warmth to all around. 

There was, however, a little fancy fluttering 
about the region of the heart of Aunt Eachel, 
and more especially when the carriages were 
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announced ; but the major, in the style of a man 
who knows all about these little delicacies of 
feeling, gaily drew her arm in his, and with a 
pleasantry having reference to his running away 
with her and leaving the other young gentleman 
desolate, reinspired her, and she entered the 
carriage firmly and with a smile. 

Nor did her firmness desert her at church. 
Being deeply imbued with pure piety her feel- 
ings, it is true, were of a more solemn caste, but 
her firmness remained: it increased; and its 
additional strength sprang from unbounded faith 
and confidence in Him whose blessing she fer- 
vently craved. 

The ceremony having been impressively per- 
formed they returned to the house, of which 
Aunt JRachel was now the mistress, and found 
one of Gunter's prettiest Bridal banquets spread. 
To this they did ample justice, and when the 
time for the departure of the Bride and Bride- 
groom had arrived, Aunt Kachel gently drew 
Percy into a private room, placed in his hand a 
sealed packet without explaining its contents, 
and having kissed him passionately again and 
again, exclaimed, "God bless you! — my true- 
hearted, noble-minded boy — God bless you !" 
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This was the only moment at whicli she had 
that morning manifested any emotion ; but even 
from this she soon recovered ; and when she and 
the Bridegroom had affectionately bade them all 
adieu, they started for their seat in Cambridge- 
shire, which had been tastefully prepared for 
their reception. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A " grand" marriage. 

By virtue of a most elaborate species of female 
diplomacy, Lady Gilbert eventually succeeded 
in reconciling Helen to Eichard Trevere. But 
to do it — oh ! what a job she had. The most 
specious arguments, the most subtle sophisms, 
the most ingenious fallacies, had to be resorted 
to, and that with unwearied zeal. She had par- 
ties expressly, in order to praise him, to exalt 
him before others, who, as a matter of courtesy, 
followed suit, being one of her grand points : she 
represented him, on all occasions, to be a man 
possessed of almost fabulous wealth, which ought, 
she conceived, to be alone sufficient to cause him 
to be idolized ; in short, she was engaged most 
earnestly, from morning till night, from day to 
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day, and from week to week in elevating him 
in the view of all around, until Helen herself 
began to cherish the belief that " all the girls in 
the county were in love with him," that " all the 
mothers of those girls were trying hard to secure 
him," and that therefore she should be, indeed, 
"the envy of them all," when she not only 
" tolerated" his addresses, but consented to have 
him, and named the day. 

She however distinctly stipulated for the entire 
management of everything connected with the 
marriage, having resolved on letting the " world/' 
and more especially the " poverty-stricken" por- 
tion of it, see the style in which it could be done. 
She ordered a brilliant carriage, hired a mansion 
in the neighbourhood, had it elegantly fur- 
nished, engaged a suite of servants, and so on ; 
Kichard having been urged to consent to every- 
thing by Lady Gilbert, who had spoken so 
largely of Helen's "expectations," that, albeit 
he endeavoured to make it appear that those 
" expectations" formed no part of his design, he 
really felt that he had indeed secured a prize j 
but she could not induce Eichard's father to come 
down. He simply pleaded indisposition, it is 
true, but he had heard of his son's proceedings, 
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and did not by any means approve of those pro- 
ceedings : he had also discovered Kichard's letters 
to be a tissue of falsehoods, and therefore he 
would not come down ; he would, in fact, have 
nothing to do with the "match." 

The day named at length arrived, and Helen 
assumed that which she conceived to be the 
air of an empress. She was. gorgeously dressed 
and had thirty bridesmaids ; and as every 
important family in the county had been 
invited, the string of carriages which followed 
her to church reached nearly a quarter of 
a mile. She was, moreover, married by a bishop, 
a connexion of one of her aristocratic friends, 
" assisted,'* to use the fashionable phrase of the 
period, by three clergymen ; and during the per- 
formance of the ceremony, the church was crowded 
to excess. It was indeed a " grand marriage," 
a spectacle. The " world" was dazzled by its 
splendour, and idolized thf, wealth from which it 
ostensibly sprang. 

Nor was the d^eilner at the hall inferior, in 
point of magnificence, to the pageant ; while the 
eulogia lavished upon the high contracting par- 
ties surpassed any eulogium that could be 
lavished upon the eulogia. They were marvel- 
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lously hyperbolical. Eichard was, indeed, com- 
pared with several of the ancient gods ; but the 
most renowned goddesses were dowdies when 
compared with the angelic Helen. 

It all " went down," however, excellenily well. 
The bishop was peculiarly delighted with it. He 
hadn't every day the felicity of meeting with 
people so highly gifted and so pure ; and in a 
solemn speech he said so ; which was, coming from 
such a quarter, an immense point, and which 
was of course hailed with an enthusiastic series 
of tally-hos ! and whoo-oov^ ! which would have 
drowned even the impious cry of "the Church 
in danger !" 

The hour arrived ! The hour at which Helen 
was to exchange all this gaiety and spirit for the 
namby-pamby platitudes of Richard. They 
took no bridesmaid with them — two distin- 
guished sisters — ^members of the nobility — 
having engaged to meet them with warmly ex- 
pressed feelings of " enchantment !" Helen 
thought once of sporting a tear, but she didn't ; 
for just as it was about to break cover, the bishop 
approached, when, of course, a smile swallowed 
it up. 

Still had it not been contrary to etiquette — 
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a thing to which, of course, every comfort must 
be sacrificed — Richard and Helen would have 
remained where they were; but as etiquette 
prescribed their departure, and as that prescrip- 
tion had been prepared, they took it. 

Having arranged to pass the honeymoon at 
the seat of a friend, they had a journey of nearly 
fifty miles before them; but they bad scarcely 
travelled five before Helen felt sleepy. This ex- 
cited no surprise in the mind of Richard — ^not the 
slightest ! . When she named the fact to him he 
recommended her strongly to take " a few winks," 
which she proceeded to do without any farther 
ceremony, and when he found that she had 
"dropped ofi*," he sympathised with her and 
" dropped off' too. 

At the end of the twelfth mile they stopped to 
change, and Richard, having slightly yawned, 
alighted and went into the inn and had a glass 
of wine ; and when the fresh horses were ready, 
he re-entered the carriage and went to sleep 
again. In short, throughout the journey he and 
Helen exchanged scarcely a dozen words; she 
felt so " excessively languid," while he was un- 
able to start a subject likely to arouse her. 

On their arrival at the mansion prepared for 
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their reception, behold' a note was presented to 
Helen. Those distinguished sisters — having 
learned that morning that Richard supplied caps 
and trousers to soldiers — became so seriously 
indisposed, that they in their note declared, that 
their inability to meet their engagement had 
reduced them to a state of *' desolation." 

They were therefore alone, with the exception, 
of course, of having a suite of servants, and 
although Helen felt that she was the " envy'' of 
every girl whom she had left at the Hall, a feeling 
which somewhat sustained her, her spirits were, 
notwithstanding, low. She refreshed herself, 
and dwelt upon the circle of which she had been, 
but a few hours previously, the centre, and dur- 
ing dinner chatted a little to Kichard, especially 
about " that dear of a bishop," with whom she 
had fallen "quite in love;" but after dinner 
everything was wretchedly dull. 

Richard had but few mental resources; still 
he felt that under the circumstances he ought to 
do something ! He proposed a game of chess : 
she wouldn't play chess. He offered to sing : 
her head was too much confused to bear the 
noise. He urged her to go to the piano: she 
was really too tired to strike a chord. He went 
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into the library and selected a few entertaining 
books, with plates : she glanced at the plates and 
ordered coffee. But even coffee failed to inspire 
her with spirit. She never before, she believed, 
felt so languid. Kichard would have enjoyed a 
cigar, but — well, it might not be perhaps quite 
correct. He did, however, have a glass of brandy- 
and-water: he had, in fact, two before Helen 
retired, and then he had another, over which he 
dwelt profoundly upon the sacrifices men make 
in order to be in an " enviable" jposition, until it 
was time for him to retire, when he wound up his 
watch and left the room. 

Nor was Helen more gay in the morning. She 
had already taken a dislike to the place ; it really 
was, in her view, so " dreadfully dreary;" still, 
there were horses in the stables, and two of the 
best were ordered immediately after breakfast,, 
when they went for a " quiet, constitutional" 
ride. But Richard didn't sit his horse elegantly 
— ^he never did, and never could ; she knew that 
well, but upon this auspicious occasion it annoyed 
her : she therefore unhorsed him by making hers 
dash with due violence against his, a collision 
for which, of course, she was prepared, but which 
upset him in a moment. This, albeit she mar- 
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Yelled how he could be so stupid, seemed to cheer 
her up a little ; but he wasu't much hurt : one 
cheek was grazed, and one elbow was bruised : 
his trousers were split, and his hat was smashed, 
and he didn't look very respectable — still he 
wasn't much hurt, which was a comfort, not to 
her, but to him, and he certainly required some 
comfort just then. He remounted — somewhat 
gloomily remounted — and they rode a little 
farther, when that " hot-headed brute of a horse" 
of hers went over a fence and " wouldn't come 
back, and as Eichard dared not attempt to fol- 
low, and as, moreover, the mansion was in sight, 
the wretch made a steeple-chase of it, and left the 
" happy bridegroom" behind. 

But although this little incident was of a 
somewhat cheerful character, she had no one to 
laugh with ! — no one with whom she could, in 
consequence, be merry ! She didn't consider it 
quite the thing to tell her maid, or even to ex- 
plain to him how the thing was done, seeing that 
he could have found nothing to laugh at. She 
resolved, notwithstanding, to enjoy his return, and 
as he approached — although she knew that she 
was an object of " envy," he looked but a 
"miserable creature" after all. This, therefore. 
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was no relief to her, and she became as dull as 
ever. Nor was he more lively. The proceedings 
of that morning had not raised his spirits at all 
— for although he said nothing, he had his sus- 
picions — and the remainder of that day passed 
gloomily. 

But any description of the tedious hours they 
spent in that magnificent mansion would be, in 
itself, tedious. They had discovered that they 
were not, in the slightest degree, fit for each 
other's society — there being no feeling of afiection 
between them, to render such society, alone, 
pleasing. What was he to her ? — and what was she 
to him? He was her husband, and she was his 
wife; but he was only her "husband," and she 
was his "wife!" They had been married — 
legally — but there existed no spiritual bond of 
union! They could enjoy each other's society 
before, because each had no object in view ; but 
now there was scarcely anything left to render it 
even endurable. It had certainly been impressed 
upon Helen's mind by Lady Gilbert, that " a 
husband is, after all, but a husband," and she 
didn't expect to find him anything more ; but she 
did expect to find something rather difierent to 
that which a husband seemed to her to be then. 
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She was " tired of the life/' and so was he. His 
observations ^^ bored" her, and her observations 
^^ bored" him. They were an annoyance to each 
other — a nuisance ! — If that ** dear of a Bishop*' 
could have untied them he would have been 
sent for at once. 

These feelings Helen in a very few days not 
only developed, but began to express — Richard 
was somewhat more cautious, because her " bril- 
liant expectations" still floated before his vivid 
imagination. Was she to die of ennui? That 
was the primary question. She was " perfectly 
sick and tired" of the place, and might as well 
be buried alive. What possible inducement was 
there for her to remain there ? They couldn't go 
home before the " blessed" month had expired — 
she admitted that, because she knew that it 
Avouldn't " look well" — ^but why could they not 
go to London, or to any other place in which 
the people were not " exactly dead ?" 

Kichard couldn't see why they shouldn't go to 
London. It was quite clear to him that, if they 
depended much longer upon each other for 
amusement, they would soon begin to " hate the 
very sight" of each other; and as he thought 
that they might find a very fair excuse for leav- 
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iog, he proposed to go to town, and they went 
and entered into all the gaieties to which admis- 
sion could be obtained, and she really felt very 
considerably better ! — indeed, she enjoyed herself 
until the expiration of the month, when they 
returned with ecldt to their superbly furnished 
home. 

It had been rumoured — and, moreover, upon the 
truth of that rumour implicit reliance continued 
to be placed — that Percy had become extremely 
rich ! — that some remote connexion of his family 
had left him estates of immense value. This 
rumour was, of course, communicated to Helen, 
immediately on her return, and it certainly 
galled her bitterly. But this was not all. She 
ascertained — the discovery had been made ex- 
pressly for her ! — that she had been entrapped 
into her marriage with Kichard — that his tale 
about having abandoned Flora was a falsehood — 
that he had been almost rudely spurned by Flora, 
and that his very last interview with the major 
resulted in his being distinctly told that she 
never would have him. 

This she charged him with in terms the most 
violent and sarcastic : she told him that it was 
his love for Flora which caused him to have no 
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feeling for her; and as he ascertwied that Percy 
was the man whom she had all along laboured to 
secure, he employed the fact as a powerful retort; 
and thus while she felt conyinced that he really 
loved Flora, he felt as firmly conyinced that she 
really loved Percy — convictions which are in 
their nature the most torturing with which a 
married couple can be cursed. 

This, of course, could not last long. Nor did 
it. He dared not ride out with her, nor would 
she walk with him, nor dine with him, nor 
remain where he was, nor speak to him — 
except, indeed, having prepared some terrible 
denunciation — ^when she would hurl it at him 
with terrific effect. 

At length Richard made up his mind to put 
an end to all this. He would have no more of 
it. Lady Gilbert, of course, took Helen's part 
through "thick and thin," while all that Sir 
John was permitted to say was, that he was 
** very sorry for it.*' A deed of separation was 
immediately demanded, and as no opposition 
was offered, he sent for his solicitor to meet Sir 
John's; and after" a hard struggle against the 
monstrous claims of the Gilberts, the amount of 
the annuity was agreed to. 
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All was now sold off at once, and while he fiercely 
flew from the scene of his " triumphs," disgusted 
with the result of his "glorious" matrimonial 
speculations, she returned to the Hall with a 
full and bitter knowledge of the real character 
of Lady Gilbert, to whom she was a viper, while 
by the servants she was held to be a curse. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE CONCLUSION. 



Percy had done nothing to justify, or even to 
givo the sembhince of truth to the rumour which 
Iiad invested him with such immense estates, 
beyond engaging half-a-dozen additional servants, 
and purchasing a couple of fresh horses. Lionel, 
— with whom he returned to the priory — tried 
to induce him to " make a stir ;" he was, indeed, 
exceedingly anxious for him to do sk), in order to 
*^ drive the malicious vagabonds wild." 

'^ You ought," said he, •* to do it, as a matter 
of retributive justice. Society, in my view, 
demands it at your hands. Independently of 
which," he added, with a smile, " it would im- 
part to your sacred feelings a little of the most 
profound satisfaction. I have been through the 
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degrees, you know, and I'll tell you how I served 
my lot out last time. I had been down for a 
very considerable period — in fact pretty nearly 
six months — without a single superfluous feather 
to fly with ; during which, they, of course, cut 
me as they did you, and treated me with 
corresponding ridicule and contempt. Well, I 
was no sooner up again, than I started a brilliant 
four-in-hand — tits full of blood, well matched, 
and high in action, harness superb, crests pep- 
pered about, and everything equally irresistible ; 
and thus, with the air of a man worth a million, 
I used to dash into the town. I always drove to 
an hotel near the assembly rooms, in which I 
well knew my vagabonds were, and while having 
my usual glass of sherry in the house, I have 
seen them at the windows of the rooms, looking 
daggers. I have seen them come forth and 
mingle with the crowd — which the style of the 
trap always attracted — and plant themselves 
close to the wheelers in order to be recognised ; 
and when I have come out, I have heard them 
exclaim in those ' peculiar' tones, which they 
deem aristocratic — * Ah ! Lionel, old fellow ! 
How are yah ?' — The very vagabonds who a few 
days before wouldn't know me! I used to turn 
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and look at them while pulling on my gloves, 
with an sur of disdain the most superb, and 
having taken the reins and remounted the box, 
rd slip the whip into the leaders and start. I 
hare done this repeatedly, and always felt much 
better after having done it : I did it until I had 
tired them out — ^until they found that the con- 
tempt with which they had treated me, recoiled 
upon themselves — ^until, in short, they clearly 
saw that it was useless to * try it on.' " 
. " Then you never again feasted them?' 

" I have entertained some of their associates ; 
and a dazzling display of plate I have had on 
those occasions, while everything else was re- 
cherchi ; but my grand point was always made 
after dinner, for knowing that everything I said 
would travel, I never omitted — ^when my health 
had been proposed with all the customary non- 
sense — 'to denounce their absent friends for their 
ingratitude and meanness, for they all owed me 
small sums of money, and to proclaim the pro- 
found contempt in which I held them! And 
hence it is, I think, that, in justice to your own 
feelings, you ought to make a bit of a stir." 

Percy did not deny that such a mode of pro- 
ceeding might be just, and even salutary in its 
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effects ; but he thoaght tliat the object proposed 
might be achieved as effectually in a more quiet 
way. This he declared to be his opinion; and 
to this opinion he adhered* He knew how to 
treat his pseudo friends when he met them, and 
whenever they manifested the sliirhtest desire to 

deserved to be treated, but he never went out of 
his way to do it. He kept steadily on, doing all 
the good he could — ^for to do good was still to 
him a luxury of which he hoped never agmn to 
be deprived — enjoying the sweet society of Flora, 
in whose affectionate heart he well knew he was 
secure, and revering the friendship of the noble- 
minded major, who regarded him proudly as a 
son. 

At length the "probationary period" was 
held to be nearly expired. There existed no 
memorandum of the time at which the stipula- 
tion had be^i made, and therefore, no one imme- 
diately concerned knew the date ! — nor did they 
care to know: they knew that it was in the 
" Hunting Season," and Percy's argument was, 
that the period between one hunting season and 
another should in a case of this kind be deemed 
twelve months ; an argument which had so much 
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novelty in it, and which was, moreover, so 
pleasantly urged that the major made no attempt 
whatever to refute it, and Flora was in conse- 
quence " charged" to name the day. r 

This, after a little playful hesitation, was 
done, and the fact was communicated to Lionel 
and Anne, Aunt Kachel, Uncle Eugene, and 
several of the major's most highly esteemed 
friends, when the news spread rapidly ; and as 
among those whom it reached was the Reverend 
Mr. Howard, he called upon the major — but so 
changed in his appearance, so feeble, so pale, 
so /dejected ! — and made a request, which was 
regarded as being under the circumstances 
strange in the extreme. 

" I am anxious," said he, faintly, having 
made a few preliminary remarks—** I am anxious 
to die in peace with all men ; but more especially 
anxious am I to die in peace with all who have 
served my unfortunate son. I have, I know, no 
right to make a request of this description, but 
I should like — it may be the closing act of my 
life— I should like to perform the marriage cere- 
mony between Mr. Effingham and your amiable 
diild, and I feel that if I be permitted to do do 
my mind will be much more at ease." 
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*^ril name it," said the major. "How is 
your son going on?" . 

" He is dead^^ replied the reverend gentle- 
man, with deep emotion. 

" Dead !" echoed the major, in a whisper. 
" I never heard of his death !" 

" It is known to no one down here : I have 
studiously concealed it, and you Til tell why; 
But he was persecuted, wronged !" he added, pas- 
sionately, as the tears swiftly gushed from his 
eyes; **he never was, never could have been 
guilty. But let me proceed. He was accused 
— ^publicly accused in a court of justice — of hav- 
ing cheated at cards, and witnesses came forward 
to swear that he lived chiefly by the practice ; 
that he was what they term in London a blackleg, 
and that he had won of ikem sums of money by 
the same means as those to which he then stood 
charged with having had recourse. Well ! He 
could not prove his innocence; he declared it, 
but he could not prove it, and he was in conse- 
quence committed for trial. This — fancying 
himself secure in his innocence — he failed to com- 
municate to me. They admitted him to bail, 
and yet he would neither write nor come to me. 
If he had done so, his innocence, in which I be- 
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lieve, should have been proved had it cost me a 
hundred thousand pounds. But he didn't; he 
surrendered to take his trial Uke an innocent 
man, and yet he was found guilty and sentenced 
to two years imprisonment in a common gaol, 
with hard labour. That sentence destroyed him. 
The very first night, on being locked up in his 
cell, he was so struck with horror that he was 
found the next morning nearly dead. Nor should 
I have known the frightful fact even then, 
had it not been for the chaplain, who wrote 
to me, when I went up immediately and used 
all the influence it was possible for me to 
command. I procured introductions to some 
of the highest authorities, among whom was 
the home secretary, who received me as if he 
meant to set him free, and who assured me 
with the utmost courtesy, that the case should 
be reviewed ; but the result was a cold, official 
note, in which it was stated that, after a careful 
investigation, he did not feel justified — that was 
the word — in recommending the Crown to inter- 
fere. This, on being announced, completed the 
work. Poor Algernon survived it but a very 
few hours. That night was his last." 
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" Lamentable," said the major; " very lament- 
able indeed," 

" Had he bat sent to me all might have been 
well ; he might, nay I feel that he would have 
been saved. But," he added, with an effort to 
subdue his feelings, "he is gone, and the blow 
must be borne with resignation. All that I am 
anxious for now is to die in peace with those 
whom his improvidence may have injured. I 
have already done much to accomplish this ob- 
ject, and this, I think, will nearly complete it. 
Tell Mr. Effingham, whose generous heart I now 
know and admire — tell him that I wish especially 
to be at peace with him. Tell him that poor 
Algernon is dead — but the dreadful particulars 
I confide to you alone." 

Again the major promised to name the subject 
to Percy, and soon after the reverend gentleman 
had left he proceeded to do so. 

" My boy," said he, gravely, " young Howard 
is dead, and his father has been here to make 
that which you may at first consider a very 
strange request. He has requested permission 
to perform the marriage ceremony between you 
and Flora. He is anxious to make peace with 
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you ; your real character appears to be known 
to him, and he is earnestly desirous that this 
should be one of the crowning acts of his life. 
He is deeply aflFected, and not without cause. 
You would now scarcely know him. I promised 
to name the subject to you, and having done so, 
I will only add that I have reason to know that 
if you accede to his request his mind will be 
greatly relieved." 

'^ Algernon dead," said Percy, musingly, " and 
his father is afflicted. Thus, major, we see that 
even the pursuit of a criminal course cannot 
obliterate a father's affection. But," he added, 
as he thought of his own affectionate father, 
" we'll not dwell upon this. If you think that 
his mind will be thereby relieved, let it be so ; as 
far as I am concerned, I have no objection to it?" 

Flora was then consulted ; and as she had no 
objection, Percy, in the kindliest spirit, wrote a 
somewhat touching note to the reverend gentle- 
man at once. 

The day approached, and four of the most 
happy people upon earth — namely. Aunt Kachel, 
Uncle Eugene, Anne and Lionel, arrived at the 
Priory. Aunt Eachel looked quite young again; 
while nothing could surpass in buoyancy the 
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spirits of Uncle Eugene. How he did enjoy him- 
self, to be sure ! How happy he was to see all 
around him happy. He was * all life, and spirit, 
and gaiety. He loved the world, " the beautiful 
world," and all the amiable people therein. 

The day arrived, and they proceeded to church, 
and were received by the Reverend Mr. Howard, 
who smiled through his tears as he pressed 
Percy's hand, which he strangely enough retained 
in his until they had reached the vestry. Here he 
relinquished it for the hand of Flora, with whom 
he conversed feebly until all had arrived, when 
he nerved himself for the performance of his 
task, and with a firm step proceeded to the altar. 

During the ceremony, it was manifest to all 
that the reverend gentleman was deeply affected. 
He nevertheless performed it with a solemnity 
of feeling and an earnestness of expression which 
had great effect, but at its conclusion he felt 
quite exhausted, and having been invited to join 
them at the major's, he begged, on the ground of 
feebleness, to be excused, but Percy's warm en- 
treaties prevailed, and the reverend gentleman 
joined them. 

When the ladies had, as usual, run away with 
the Bride — for they always will run away with 
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her, immediatelj on her return from church — 
Percy's solicitor drew him aside, and simply 
stated, that his estate was clear, that he 
had the cancelled mortgage deed, and that the 
major had been the mortgagee. Percy received 
this communication in silence, and approaching 
the major, took his hand, and pressed it elo- 
quently, and then, without saying a word, turned 
away. 

The ladies having brought back the Bride — 
who really looked more beautiful than ever — 
they all sat down to a splendid repast, and the 
whole scene became one of gaiety. Happiness 
reigned triumphantly there. They not only 
seemed to be, but were happy, and with unflag- 
ging spirit the scene was kept up until a certain 
carriage and four arrived, when another busy 
movement was made by the ladies. 

The gentlemen, notwithstanding this, kept 
their stations — the Major and Percy alone were 
missed — and additional toasts were proposed and 
drank with even additional enthusiasm, until the 
bride and bridegroom reappeared, dressed ready 
to take their departure. 

The major had taken leave of them in private, 
and the blessing of a father was never given or 
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received with purer faith in its efficacy. Hence 
when they reappeared, they were not quite so 
frm as they had been ; but they went through 
the ceremony of bidding adieu to all pretty well^ 
and departed, and so long as the carriage con- 
tinued in sight, handkerchiefs were waved enthu- 
siastically by all — ^but the major, who in private 
had another use for his. 

This was the commencement of a Honey-Moon 
indeed ! They wanted no other society, although 
they had a bridesmaid with them. Their own 
had ample charms for them. Instead of being 
afficted with ennui^ they marvelled that the 
time so quickly passed, and that it did pass 
quickly may be inferred from the fact that, 
on their return to the Priory, their absence ap- 
peared to be but a beautiful dream. 

They had, however, scarcely returned, when 
Percy was summoned hastily to the death-bed of 
the Kev. Mr. Howard. This he held to be ano- 
ther strange proceeding ; but he went, and found 
the reverend gentleman, who had been sinking 
fast since he performed the marriage ceremony, 
too feeble even to speak. He however took 
Percy's hand, and pressed it and smiled, as if 
his presence gave him pleasure, and then shed a 
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tear— as if it also reminded him of something 
afflicting, which it evidently did, for that tear 
was his last — a choking sensation ensued, and he 
expired. 

. His object in sending for Percy was then 
known only to himself and his solicitor, but it 
was soon ascertained that he had made hira his 
heir — that he had left him indeed the whole of 
his wealth — and thus Percy at once became the 
richest man in the county. 

He had then a wide field and ample means for 
the exercise of that.benevolence in which both he 
and Flora delighted ; and while they were secure 
in each other's hearts, they were blessed by the 
poor, and beloved by all who could appreciate 
sterling worth. 



THE END. 
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